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Mothers and fathers, do you 
realize that in order to main- 
tain the perfect health of 
your children, they must re- 
ceive the proper proportions 
of heat, bone and muscle- 
making and nerve and brain- 
building food? 


ee 
BISCUIT 


contains all these food properties in correct proportion. 
= roviding it, you are supplying a food that properly 

completely nourishes the whole body and that will 
ouie men and women with sound teeth, strong bones, firm flesh, 
elastic muscles and good nerve and brain power. 


Buy it of your Grocer. Send for “The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y¥. 








At Fifteen 


a girl’s development should be most 
carefully directed. Nature demands 
the gentle support of a Ferris Good 
Sense Waist. A soft, pliable garment 
of beautiful outline, the influence ot 
which is noticeable in the graceful 
symmetry of the wearer. The 


FERRIS 
See Waist 


is made in all styles and sizes for all 
ages. Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Be sure to get the genuine, 
with ‘‘FERRIS GOOD SENSE”’ in 
red letters sewed on each waist. 


Illustrated Ferris Book mailed free. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 
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HAT has been called the “new 
form of corporate organization,” 
the plan of controlling indepen- 
dent and competing concerns 
engaged in interstate or foreign 
trade by means of community of stock 
ownership, has received a severe blow. The 
United States circuit court of appeals for 
the district of Minnesota has unanimously 
declared the Northern Securities Company 
to be an illegal combination for the re- 
straint of trade. Every contention of the 
government was upheld in the opinion of 
the court, and the decree rendered, if sus- 
tained by the supreme court, will neces- 
sitate the dissolution of the company. 
The Northern Securities Company was 
organized under the laws of New Jersey 
as a stock-holding corporation to control 
the management of the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern Railway Compa- 
nies. The laws of the states in which these 
roads operate and have their legal being 
prohibit combination of competing rail- 
ways, but it was thought that the stock- 
holders controlling them could avoid this 
prohibition by placing a majority of the 
stock in the hands of a distinct corporation 
created in a different state for the sole 
and specific purpose of securing commu- 
nity of interest and uniformity of policy. 
The scheme devised and consummated by 
the leading stockholders, in the language 
of the court, led to the following results: 
“First, it placed the control of the two 
roads in the hands of a- single person, 
to-wit, the Securities Company, by virtue 
of its ownership of a large majority of the 
stock of both companies; second, it de- 


stroyed every motive for competition 
between two roads engaged in interstate 
traffic which were natural competitors for 
business, by pooling the earnings of the 
two roads for the common benefit of the 
stockholders of both companies.” 

Is a plan of this sort, having the effect 
described, contrary to the national anti- 
trust law, which, of course, applies only 
to persons and corporations engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce? On be- 
half of the Securities Company it was 
ably and vigorously argued that it is not. 
It was denied that the “merger” had been 
organized to restrain trade, and it was as- 
serted that the trust law did not extend to 
transactions involving, not the use of prop- 
erty, but the mere transfer of title. Con- 
gress, it was further objected, could only 
regulate that which directly affected inter- 
state commerce, while a mere declaration 
as to who should hold or own stock and 
who should not was clearly an indirect 
regulation, beyond the scope of congres- 
sional authority. 

The court, however, agreed with the de- 
partment of justice that the trust law 
concerned itself, not with the effects, but 
with the objects and purposes of combina- 
tions, and that the object of the merger 
was control of competing corporations. 
It said with reference to control through 
the ownership of stock: 


We regard suppression of competition, 
and to that extent a restraint of commerce, 
as the natural and inevitable result of such 
ownership. What has been done through 
the organization of the Securities Com- 
pany accomplishes the object which con- 
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gress has announced as illegal more ef- 
fectually perhaps than such a combination 
as is last supposed. That is to say, by 
what has been done the power has been 
acquired (and provision made for main- 
taining it) to sup- 
press competition 
between two inter- 
state carriers who 
own and operate 
competing and 
parallel lines of 
railroad. Competi- 
tion, we think, 
would not be more 
effectually re- 
strained than it 
now is under and 
by force of the ex- 
isting arrangement 
if the railroad 
companies were 
consolidated under 
a single charter. 
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SIR LOUIS JETTE 


Member British Alaskan 
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Whether trade 
had actually been 
restrained, or rates 




















raised, in consequence of the control, 
the court held to be immaterial, the vice 
of the prohibited kind of combination, 
the mischief aimed at, being the power 
of establishing unreasonable rates, the 


opportunity to suppress . competition 
and create monopoly. The trust law 
sought to prevent monopoly and monopo- 
listic combinations, as well as to sup- 
press and do away with actual attempts at 
monopolistic abuse. The crux of the de- 
cision, the new principle announced by it, 
is that the Sherman anti-trust law reaches 
agreements and devices and schemes which 
merely remove the motive for competition, 
and which confer the power to restrain 
competition or tend to produce that result. 

An appeal has been taken to the su- 
preme court, the burden of the petition 
being that the lower tribunal erred, first, 
in holding that the trust law extended 
to such combinations as the Securities 
Company, and, second, in holding that 
the law, even as construed by the depart- 
ment of justice in the merger case, is con- 
stitutional. 


poration of unions. 
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The comment in the press has been dis- 
tinctly favorable to the decision. It is 
significant, however, that even among 
those who indorse it as sound law, many 
suggest the modification of the trust law 
to render such prosecutions and decisions 
impossible in the future. Mr. Knox him- 
self believes that the Sherman act is too 
radical, in that it prohibits all restraint 
of trade, whether reasonable or unreason- 
able. He advocates an amendment mak- 
ing it applicable only to combinations 
looking to injurious and unreasonable 
restraint. 

Reversal of the St. Paul decision is 
considered highly improbable, while af- 
firmation will open the whole question of 
revising the anti-trust legislation of the 
United States. 


se 


Unions and Their Responsibility 

Employers and impartial students of 
the labor problem are discussing the incor- 
It is urged that “re- 
sponsibility” is essential to the success 
of collective bargaining, and that employ- 
ers can hardly be expected to enter into 
contract relations with unions that can not 
be held to the performance of the obliga- 





““UNDIGESTED SECURITIES.” 
—Minneapolis Journal, 
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tions assumed by them. The prominent 
labor leaders are firmly opposed to the 
assumption by unions of a _ corporate 
status, on the ground that they would be 
subjected to ruinous litigation and to con- 
stant attacks on their funds. In case of 
lawlessness in connection with stzikes, 
attempts, it is feared, would be made to 
collect damages from the unions for in- 
juries inflicted upon employers or non- 
union workmen by individual strikers or 
by outsiders supposed to be in sympathy 
with them. 

Of late, however, in spite of the legal 
“irresponsibility” of unions, employers 
have tried to collect damages from them 
for losses sustained through strikes 
marked by illegal or doubtful practices. 
An individual is of course liable for in- 
juries caused by unlawful acts on his part, 
and he is also liable for injuries resulting 
from a conspiracy 
to commit wrong- 
ful acts if he can 
be connected 
with the con- 
spiracy. On the 
otherhand,no man 
is responsible for 
the action of his 
associates in a le- 
gal and voluntary 
organization if 
these actions were 
not authorized or 
sanctioned by him. 

The suits now 
pending against 
certain unions,and 
characterized as 
“epoch - making,” 
must be considered in the light of these 
principles. In Waterbury, Connecticut, a 
street railway company is suing the unions 
of the locality for damages in the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars for  in- 
juries alleged to have been committed 
by their members and sympathizers, with 
the approval and under the direction of 
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the officers, during a disorderly strike ac- 
companied by a general boycott. The 
unions have strike and benefit funds, and 
the question is whether these funds (at- 
tached by order of 
court) can be 
levied upon in case 
the final’ decision 
is adverse to the 
defendants. 

In Rutland 
county, Vermont, 
a manufacturing 
company has se- 
cured a judgment 
for $2,500 against 
a lodge of the In- 
ternational Asso- 
ciation of Machin- 
ists. The suit had 
been brought to 
recover damages 
for injury to the 
plaintiff's business 
from picketing and boycotting and in- 
timidation by the members of the lodge. 
The lodge itself and all its members had 
been joined as defendants. 

In both these cases the right to strike, 
individually or in concert, was not called 
in question. No damages can be recovered 
for injuries resulting from lawful acts, 
and if all strikes were peaceable and pas- 
sive and orderly the unions would have no 
reason for uneasiness. Their apprehension | 
is due to two causes—the uncertainty of 
the law as regards such practices as picket- | 
ing and boycotting minus violence, and | 
the disorder and breaches of the peace | 
which often attend strikes in spite of the | 
efforts of the leaders to keep them within 
the bounds of the law. 

At all events, these damage cases are a 
new development, prompted by a British 
precedent, and they bid fair to super- 
sede injunctions. \The incorporation of 
labor unions is rendered more remote than 
ever by this new mode of defense—or 
offense. } 








LORD CHIEF JUSTICE 
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Commission. 
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Russia and Manchuria Again 

Will Russia retire from the rich, popu- 
lous, and strategically important province 
of Manchuria? She has definitely pledged 
herself to the 
United States to 
evacuate Man- 
churia and restore 
it to China upon 
the  reéstablish- 
ment therein of 
peace and order. 
Certain districts 
have already been 
evacuated, though 
it is asserted that 
Russian control 
there is as absolute 
as at any time 
since the protec- 
torate was pro- 
claimed as an in- 
cidentof the Boxer 
uprising and the 
the Western con- 
cert. Since January certain negotiations 
have been in progress regarding further 
“conditions” or guarantees to be assumed 
by China. Russia is known to have pre- 
sented certain additional demands; their 
exact nature has not been disclosed. 

A dispatch from Peking purporting to 
give the substance of the Russian pro- 
posal excited apprehension and criticism 
throughout those countries which are com- 
mitted to the “open-door” (equality of 
rights as to commerce) and the principle 
of the territorial integrity of China. Such 
expressions as “had faith,” “shameful vio- 
lation of explicit promises,” etc., were 
used with much freedom, though most of 
the writers, with strange unconsciousness 
of any inconsistency, declared in the same 
breath that Russia never intended to retire 
from Manchuria, and that force alone 
(which was out of the question, except 
so far as Japan was concerned) would 
restore that province to its rightful owner. 
The Russian foreign office has denied the 
accuracy of the Peking version of her 
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proposal, and assured the interested 
powers that the pourparlers concerned 
mere details which were not foreseen when 
evacuation was decided upon. 

Here is the Peking statement of Rus- 
sia’s alleged demands, with the comment 
of the St. Petersburg government upon 
each point: 


First. 
towns are to be opened. Reply: 
lutely false. Not our affair. 

Second. No more foreign consuls are 
to be admitted into Manchuria. Reply: 
Depends upon China. Not mentioned in 
our pourparlers. 

Third. No foreigners, except Russians, 
are to be employed in the public service 
of Manchuria. Reply: False. 

Fourth. The present status of the ad- 
ministration of Manchuria is to remain 
unchanged. Reply: Unimportant. 

Fifth. The customs receipts at the port 
of New-Chwang are to be given to the 
Russo-Chinese Bank. Reply: Such is the 
present arrangement. 

Sixth. A sanitary commission is to be 
organized under Russian control. Reply: 
Extremely important since an English 
vessel in 1902 introduced the plague. 

Seventh. Russia is entitled to attach 
telegraph wires and poles of all Chinese 
lines in Manchuria. Reply: False. 

Eighth. No territory in Manchuria is 
to be alienated to any other power. Reply: 
The integrity of China is already adopted 
into the Russian program. No need to 
discuss that now. 


The United States, through its minister 
at Peking, Mr. Conger, formally protested 
to the Chinese government against the 
first and second of the above (alleged) 
demands, and, according to Russia, this 
protest was premature and unwarranted. 
American opinion is that it is our protest 
which, more than anything else, compelled 
Russia to disclaim the intention of violat- 
ing the principles of the Chinese settle- 
ment. At all events, China has refused 
Russia’s demands, whatever they were, 
and things are left in statu quo. The 
question, Will Manchuria be restored to 
China without conditions making the 
retrocession an empty form? remains un- 
answered. England and Japan will insist 


No more Manchurian ports or 
Abso- 
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upon such retrozession, though the former 
will not resort to force. Germany has 
declared herself wholly indifferent. France 
is with Russia, while the United States 
concerns itself only with the commercial 
side of the matter—the open-door and 
access to the markets of Manchuria and 
North China. The American people will 
not make war on Russia to preserve the 
territorial integrity of China. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine, assuredly, does not extend 
to Asia. In the circumstances, and in 
view of Russia’s investments, enterprise, 
railroad interests and other claims, there 
is reason for doubting the sincerity of her 
professions with regard to evacuation. 
She may withdraw her troops, maintain- 
ing an adequate “railway guard,” but will 
she surrender administrative control? 


ban al 
Annulling Labor Legislation 

The courts have gradually wiped off the 
statute books the “labor legislation” of the 
past several years. The statutes and laws 
which favor union men as against unor- 
ganized workmen have as a rule been held 
to be unconstitutional. This is true, for 
example, of an Illinois act establishing 
a state “free employment agency” and pro- 
viding that this agency shall not supply 
workmen to any concern having a contest 
with its workmen (in the form of a strike 
or lockout), and of ordinances or laws 
requiring state or municipal bodies to give 
preference to union men in work done 
directly or through contractors for the 
public. 

Some time ago the Indiana supreme 
court annulled a minimum wage law, 
providing that municipal corporations 
shall pay workmen employed by them not 
less than twenty cents an hour. This was 
held to be arbitrary legislation violative 
of the right of free contract. Why, the 
court asked, should not municipal cor- 
porations have the privilege to hire labor 
in the free market, paying for work what 
it is worth? And what is the difference 
between fixing the price of labor and regu- 


_pleasure of a public officer. 
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lating the price of commodities sold to the 
state or its agents? If the law can fix a 
minimum, can it not likewise fix a max- 
imum price of services and commodities ? 

The same court 
has set aside an act 
compelling em- 
ployers to pay 
wages at least once 
a week, though in 
several states such 
acts have been sus- 
tained as tending 
to prevent oppres- 
sion and to encour- 
age thrift and 
economy among 
the wage-workers. 
It is. argued in the 
opinion that labor 
is property, and 
that there is no 
reason for distin- 
guishing between 
contracts made in relation to that kind of 
property and contracts affecting any other 
kind. The police power, says the court 
further, may be exerted in behalf of the 
public health, safety, or morals, while the 
payment of weekly wages is required by 
none of these desiderata. Is it essential 
to the welfare of society? No, answers 
the opinion: 
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The contract prohibited affects employer 
and employee alike. If the master can. 
employ only upon terms of weekly pay- 
ment, the workman can find employment 
on no other terms. The statute places the 
wage-earners of the state under quasi 
guardianship. It classes them with minors 
and other persons under legal disability, 
by making their contracts void at the 
It tends to 
degrade them as citizens by impeaching 
their ability to take care of themselves. It 
is paternalism pure and simple, and in 
violent conflict with the liberty and 
equality theory of our institutions. 


It has been painted out that the same 
reasoning would apply to anti-usury laws, 
the constitutionality of which has not been 
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questioned even by those who, on general 
economic grounds, are opposed to them. 
The constitutional questions involved in 
labor legislation are more than ever a 
source of perplexity and confusion. 


al 
Strikes and Anti-Strike Legislation 

“General strikes” of a. semi-political 
character—that is, strikes by workmen 
seeking not so much economic concessions 
as the adoption or defeat of legislation— 
are not wholly unknown. Belgium and 
Norway have had such strikes, and they 
have been talked of elsewhere. Holland, 
however, has recently experienced the evils 
of a “general strike” which threatened to 
paralyze the industries and activities of 
the whole country and to become more 
serious than any previous one. The strike 
was ordered by the railway employees, 
but it speedily extended to other classes of 
workmen, including the journeymen 
bakers. 

The primary cause of the difficulty was 
the presentation by the dominant party of 
certain anti-strike bills intended to pre- 
vent the interruption of railway traffic. 
The Holland railways are largely “nation- 
alized,” owned and controlled by the state, 





NO LACK OF BIG GAME 


The president seems to have scared up quite a bunch of 
octop!. —Minneapolis Journal, 
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and even the private roads have contracts 
with the government which, it appears, 
make them quasi-public properties. No 
employer approves of strikes, but where 
the government assumes industrial func- 
tions a strike by its civil servants is, not 
unnaturally, regarded as a “strike against 
the state.” Such strikes the bills in ques- 
tion were designed to check. 

One of these provides for the establish- 
ment of a military brigade to operate the 
roads during any difficulty with the regu- 
lar employees ; another provides for a royal 
arbitration board to consider and deter- 
mine “just complaints” of the workmen; 
a third prohibits strikes without notice, 
and renders agreements to strike in con- 
cert criminal offenses punishable by terms 
of imprisonment. Trade unions or other 
collective bodies may not advise or induce 
strikes by railroad employees. 

What a serious restriction these bills 
impose on unions and individual em- 
ployees will be readily seen. Yet even 
the Liberal party accepted the measures, 
and the workmen were left practically 
without parliamentary support. The gen- 
eral strike resulted, but it was doomed to 
failure from the start. The movement 
collapsed ; the bills passed the two cham- 
bers of parliament, and the right to strike 
at will has been taken away from the rail- 
road employees—together with other 
rights deemed fundamental and inalien- 
able in republican or free countries. “The 
consequence of socialism,” say several 
American newspapers, for if the railroads 
were under private control the government 
could not justify such denial of individual 
rights. “The absence of constitutional 
guarantees,” declare other commentators. 
In the United States strikes could not be 
prohibited even if every mile of railway 
belonged to the government. 

Whatever other lesson the events may 
teach, they seem to prove the futility of 
“general strikes.” The strength of a strike 
is not in the number involved, but in the 
justice of the cause and the efficiency of 
the organization conducting it. 
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Tendencies in Municipal Politics 

Tn municipal elections the “paramount” 
issue seems to be public control of public 
utilities, if not the actual municipalization 
of such utilities. By common and tacit 
consent partisanship is being eliminated 
from these local contests, and candidates 
are Judged with reference to their position 
on “home issues”—the chief of which, at 
present, is the right disposition of “special 
franchises.” 

The recent elections, it is generally 
recognized, emphasized alike the growth 
of independence in municipal politics and 
the increasing determination of the people 
to change the policy heretofore followed 
with regard to public utilities. 

In Chicago, Mayor Harrison was re- 
élected for another (fourth) term, in spite 
of considerable dissatisfaction with his 
methods, wholly on account of his attitude 
on the question of local transportation. 
Important franchises of the street railway 
companies expire this summer, and Mr. 
Harrison’s platform demanded, in addi- 
tion to compensation, publicity, good ser- 
vice, limitation of any further grant to 
twenty years (which conditions were also 
1aid down 1n the platform of his oppo- 
nent), a referendum on franchise renewal, 
and the enactment by the legislature of 
a municipal-ownership “enabling bill”— 
that is, a bill empowering the city of Chi- 
cago to acquire, own, and operate the 
street railways at any time. The voters 
of Chicago, at a special referendum, have 
expressed a decided preference for mu- 
nicipal ownership, but the financial posi- 
tion of the city renders it impossible to 
execute that mandate at present. The 
right to substitute public ownership for 
private is, however, regarded as a neces- 
sary condition of fruitful negotiations 
with the traction companies, as well as a 
corollary from the home-rule principle. 
Mayor Harrison’s strong advocacy of the 
referendum and municipal ownership leg- 
islation is held to account for his success 
at the polls. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, Mayor Johnson was 
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reélected, likewise in spite of powerful 
opposition, because of his traction policy, 
which included three-cent fares and a 
reservation in franchise grants of the right 
of the city to ac- 
quire and operate 
the street railways. 

Whether muni- 
cipal ownership of 
public utilities is 
desirable, expedi- 
ent, or inevitable, 
is a question upon 
which, even among 
“advanced” think- 
ers. differences of 
opinion prevail ; 
that present con- 
ditions in the do- 
main of “natural” 
monopoly must be The New President Uni- 
substantially or versity of Wisconsin. 
radically changed, 
isadmitted by 
most impartial and thoughtful men. 
The abuses of private control and 
operation—bad service, unreasonable rates, 
stock watering, corrupt alliances with 
dishonest politicians, franchise “grab- 
bing,” ete—are responsible for the 
reaction against the existing policy, and - 
unless these practices are abandoned, the 
demand for “municipalization” is certain 
to be more and more effective. So pro- 
nounced an “individualist” organ as the 
New York Evening Post said recently 
apropos of a bill to enable that city to 
build and operate a lighting plant for its 
own use: 
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Why is it better, for example, that the 
manufacture of steel or the refining of 
oil should be monopolized by a corporation, 
than that the manufacture of matches or 
the production of alcohol should be a state 
monopoly, as it is abroad? The destroyers 
of competition are the real enemies of our 
existing social system. It is them that 
individualists have to dread more than the 
street-corner orator or the peddler of so- 
cialistic literature, or the foreign enthu- 
siasts who have come here to organize 
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American workingmen for the coming 

revolution. Every man who works 

to create a monopoly or who, in its name, 

exacts the uttermost farthing, is the most 

dangerous propagator of socialism known 
today. 








Significant also 
is the demand of 
the independent 
and powerful City 
Club of New York 
for legislation cre- 
ating a bureau of 
municipal ac- 
counts to gather 
and publish all 
facts concerning 
the public service 
of the city, whether 
rendered by city 
officers or by pri- 
vite corporations. 
The club rejects 
the old fallacy that 
publie utility corporations, though enjoy- 
ing special franchises and in a profound 
sense in partnership with municipalities, 
are nevertheless private corporations, obli-- 
gated to accommodate the public only to 
the point of maximum profit to their 
stockholders. The proposition is laid down 
that the corporation which performs a 
public service under a special grant of 
power is a public servant or agent, and 
as such properly subject to control and 
examination. 

What does the “public service” compre- 
hend? The City Club affirms that the 
term includes transportation, lighting, 
telegraphs, telephones, steam, etc. The 
right to control these utilities, to regulate 
the means and methods of performance, 
is the same, in principle, whether the city 
itself or a licensed corporation performs 
the service. Unfortunately, in many cases 
the right to regulate has been surrendered 
hy the public through negligence or cor- 
ruption on the part of its official agents. 
Till lately—and in some states even now 
—valuable franchises have been given 
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away on terms scandalously unjust to the 
municipalities. The practice is rapidly 
being checked, however. In any event, as 
the City Club says, the right to investigate 
and inform the public remains in all cases. 
Says the club: “If it is impossible to con- 
trol, it is nevertheless possible to inquire, 
and the latter is not infrequently as ef- 
fective as the former, for publicity is a 
weapon with a keen and compelling 
blade.” 

Every city of any importance ought to 
have a bureau of municipal accounts to 
collect and publish information. concern- 
ing charters, contracts, finance, organiza- 
tion, cost of operation, quality of service, 
rates, etc. The indications are that the 
need will be supplied before long. 
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The “Failure” of Negro Suffrage 

Since Secretary Root, in his notable 
address before the Union League Club 
of New York, declared negro suffrage to 
have proved a failure and the question 
as to what should be done with the black 
citizen open for restudy, several men of 
distinction have given testimony of similar 
import. A change in Northern sentiment 
on the subject of equal political rights 
regardless of race or color is clearly re- 
vealed by these and other developments. 

For example, the club just named tabled 
a resolution committing it to the support 
of the rights conferred on the negro by the 
fifteenth amendment. The motive of this 
action, it is understood, is the desire to 
discourage futile agitation.that might in- 
terfere with the movement for the educa- 
tion of the Southern blacks. At a meeting 
in the interest of the Tuskegee Institute 
ex-President Cleveland urged toleration 
and respect for the sentiments (and even 
the “prejudices”) of the white population 
of the South, and virtually advised acqui- 
escence in the disfranchising laws. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, at the same meeting, char- 
acterized the civil-war amendments as an 
“error.” President Hadley, of Yale, in 
a lecture on “The Government of Self- 











Restraint,” expressed a similar opinion, 
and spoke of the “error of those who said 
thirty years ago that the negro could be 
given the ballot before he was prepared 
for it.” . President Hadley was further 
quoted as follows: 


The colored race was given freedom and 
the ballot with a rapidity which even the 
French nation did not parallel. A corrupt 
government followed after the negro, al- 
lowed the use of his vote, sold it to unscru- 
pulous persons of his own race and to 
adventurers from the North. It was not 
the fault of the negro. It was the fault 
of those who gave him the ballot without 
previous preparation. When the 
North recognized the condition which 
prevailed in the South it acquiesced in 
the suppression of the negro vote. 
fact that the negro vote was restricted 
showed that it was inevitable. 


If the North has “acquiesced” in the 
suppression of the colored vote and recog- 
nized the “failure of the great experi- 
ment,” the question arises as to the future 
duty of the nation in the premises. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Cleveland and those who 
agree with him, that may be summed up 
in one word—education. Not only is it 
wrong to withhold the suffrage from fit 
and_educated citizens of color, but it is 
equally wr those who_are at 
present unfit and illiterate in ignorance 
and@_interionity— The South, with the 
friendly aid of the North, should extend 
and multiply the educational facilities of 
the black population, and thus lay the 
foundation for a reentratchisement policy. 

With this position there~ts—mrturatty 
much sympathy, but in the judgment of 
many Northern thinkers the answer is by 
no means satisfactory. The question, they 
point out, is not whether morally and 
scientifically the suppression of illiterate 
negro suffrage is justifiable. It is whether 
the North is prepared to connive at the 
nullification of the civil-war amendments. 
The “error” is part of the constitution, 
and is there any way of correcting it in 
the absence of an amendment repealing or 
modifying the fifteenth amendment? And 
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if the supreme court should uphold the 
Southern suffrage laws as not inconsonant 
with that provision of the constitution, 
would it not become the_duty of ¢ 8s 
to reduce the rep- 

resentation e | 








South in the na- 
tional house, in ac- 
cordante with the 
“penalty” clause of 
the fourteenth 
amendment? It is 
agreed by thought- 
ful men that the 
latter amendment, 
in its franchise 
provision, refers to 
such suffrage re- 

















strictions as are 
not forbidden by |] sue care PAUL B. 


the one following 
it, and that, conse- 
quently, it is not 
superseded by the 
prohibition of discrimination based on 9 
race—eFcolor_or previous condition.” 

The actual, and, in the main, reasonable 
discussion of the negro problem has not, 
so far, elicited adequate answers to the - 
question connected with the constitutional 
aspect thereof. Meantime the tone and 
tenor of the utterances emphasize the 
depth and extent of the change in North- 
ern feeling. 
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The Fifteenth Amendment and the Negro 


Nisfranchisement of the colored popula- 


tion being an accomplished fact, the ques- 


tion arises whether those deprived of their 
political rights can obtain relief from the 
supieme court. The HTiseath smendment 
prohibits discrimination in the matter of 
suffrage based on race or color, and in the 
North the opinion is general that the new 
suffrage laws of the Southern states are 
contrary to the spirit of that amendment. | 
Whether they are so or not is one question 
—a question still to be determined. 
Whether, if they are repugnant to the con- 
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stitution, the federal courts have power 
to prevent their execution in any given 
case is a distinct question. 

A supreme court decision in an impor- 
tant test case insti- 
tuted by an Amer- 
ican citizen of 
color to establish 
his right to reg- 
ister and vote in 
Alabama appears 
to answer the lat- 
ter question in the 
negative. The new 


suifrage la of 
Alabama sonThins 
the so-called 
“grandfather 
clause,”” under 
which all those 
who bore arms in 
the Civil War and 
their descendants, 
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scendants of those who fought in pre- 
vioug ‘Mans of The United Stutes-are en- 
titled to vote irrespective of the literacy 
and property tests prescribed for the gen- 
erality of voters. The effect of this and 


—ther provisions is to preserve the political 
rights of the white illiterates and to ex- 














clude from the enjoyment o 
all the colored illiterates. 
One of the distranchised citizens having 
petitioned the federal courts to declare 
the suffrage scheme fraudulent and compel 
the registrars of his county to place his 
name on the registration list, the supreme 
court, affirming the decision of the lower 
tribunals, holds that, even if the scheme 
be unconstitutional, the wrong suffered by 
the disfranchised can not be righted by 
equity, since the courts can not take charge 
of a state government and administer it in 
accordance with their construction of the 
fifteenth amendment. Justice Holmes, in 
the prevailing opinion, points out the dif- 
ficulties in the way of the relief sought as 
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follows: If the whole registration is void, 
a fraud upon the constitution, how can 
the court order the complainant’s name to 
be added to the fraudulent list without 
becoming a party to the unlawful scheme ? 
Again, if the state of Alabama and all its 
white citizens are determined to keep the 
blacks from voting, will a name on a piece 
of paper defeat them? “Unless,” says the 
opinion, “we are prepared to supervise the 
voting in the state by officers in the court, 
it seems to us that all the plaintiff could 
get from equity would be an empty form.” 

This reasoning is deemed by many com- 
mentators exceedingly weak—“quibbling,” 
in fact, is the word used by some. Jus- 
tices Brewer and Brown dissent, and think 
the complainant entitled to relief. The 
question is of the first importance, and 
will require further attention. 


ae 
Methodist Commission Made Permanent 
The Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Church North has made its Open- 
Door Emergency Commission permanent, 
and has placed local secretaries in many 
large cities, with territory assigned to 
each. The purpose is educational, and the 
aim to increase the income of the society 
to an amcunt equivalent to one dollar 
from each member of the whole church, 
or practically $3,000,000 a year. This 
would be an increase, in round figures, of 
one-half. The commission, organized ten- 
tatively, has already done good work by 
increasing the income of the society about 
$100,000. 
= 
What the Paragraphers Say 
HIS JOB 


“What yo’ doin’ now, Abe?” 

“Cleanin’ out a bank.” 

“President, cashier, bookkeeper, or janitor?” 
—Leslie’s Weekly. 


“Do you think there is any danger of America 
being dominated by Europe?” 

“No, sir,” answered Mr. Meekton, with extra- 
ordinary emphasis; “not so long as eminent 
Europeans continue to marry American girls.” 
— Washington Star. 
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THE CIVILIZATION BATTLE 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 
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HE greatest conflicts in the history 
of the world have not been those 
waged with swords and muskets 
on the field of battle. Greek 
conquered Persian at Marathon 

in a day, and at Salamis between sunrise 
and sunset; but the real struggle between 
the two peoples went on through an era 
of many generations. It was a contest 
in which the opponents were not so much 
armed men as ideas—or perhaps we might 
better say, men armed with ideas. It was 
a rivalry of civilizations for the dominance 
of the ancient world. In a like manner 
it may be said that the struggle of Rome 
and: Carthage in the third and second 
centuries before Christ, of the Romans 
and the Teutons in the fifth and sixth 
centuries of the Christian era, of the 
Saracens and Christian Europe in the 
eighth century of the Christian era, of 
the Turks and Christian Europe since 
1453, and of the various colonizing na- 
tions in modern times with the natives of 
America, Africa, Australia, and Asia, have 
all been conflicts on whose outcome 
depended either the perpetuity or the 
positive aggrandizement of certain dis- 
tinctive types of civilization. 

Such subtly titanic struggles, however, 
belong not wholly to the past. There are 
reasons for believing that we are ourselves 
living in the midst, or at least in the begin- 
ning, of a conflict of this sort which will 
exceed in magnitude and importance any- 


thing of the kind that the world has yet 
known. The two most characteristic and 
commanding figures in the arena of the 
nations today are ihe Saxon and the Slav. 
No two great peoples of the West are more 
dissimilar. Due to the large part which 
both are playing, and will doubtless con- 
tinue to play, in the affairs of the world, 
no two are likely to be brought face to 
face with each other quite so often in the 
guise of rivals and even of enemies. 

It matters little whether they engage in 
physical combat. Judging by present 
conditions it does not seem probable that 
we shall soon have to record an Anglo- 
Russian war. The conflict is a deeper one. 
The English people have wrought out for 
themselves through long centuries of toil 
and patient experience a certain kind of 
civilization based upon certain ideas and 
customs in government, religion, litera- 
ture, education, art, and social practice. 
The Russian people have done the same 
thing, only in a very different; manner 
and with strikingly different results. Each 
of these civilizations has crystallized into 
a great state. And now these states, vital- 
ized in the one case by a stirring popular 
life, and in the other by an aggressive 
imperial leadership, are spreading their 
dominion throughout those parts of the 
world which are available, and seeking to 
extend into new lands their characteristic 
social and political institutions. Herein 
lies the essence of the conflict. As long as 
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the Englishman remains at home and 
the Russian does the same each may shape 
and develop his civilization in the man- 
ner he pleases without a word from the 
other. It is when the two deliberately 
set about the work of building up great 
imperial dominions and exploiting virgin 
territory that rivalry commences and 
enmity begins to grow apace. In the con- 
test for national possessions, wealth, and 
prestige, neither is in any wise willing 
to be surpassed by the other. 

Of course, in the pursuit of these ma- 
terial ends the two peoples seldom, if ever, 
pause to take a survey of the situation 
from the more lofty standpoint of the 
interests of mankind generally. Yet it 
must be apparent that if either the Slav 
or the Saxon achieves an unquestioned 
dominance, such that the civilization for 
which he stands shall become more or less 
general throughout the world, either by 
being forced on alien peoples, or by being 
gradually and perhaps unconsciously cop- 
ied by them, all the nations and peoples 
of the earth will be materially affected. 
We do not lose sight of the fact that con- 
quered, or even peacefully assimilated, 
peoples do not ordinarily become either 
Englishmen or Russians. Yet it is cer- 
tainly true that England’s supremacy in 
India and Russia’s in Siberia gives a 
peculiar character to these regions re- 
spectively, a character which is likely to 
be more and more differentiated as time 
goes on from what it would be if the for- 
eigners had never established their con- 
trol. So that it does matter, and matter 
seriously, what power achieves dominance 
over the lands and peoples of the Asiatic 
and African worlds. 

It is from the standpoint of some of the 
larger interests of civilization that we 
wish, in this concluding paper of the 
series, to consider the conflict of the Saxon 
and the Slav. 


RUSSIANS NOT HOMOGENEOUS 


It is only by a rather extreme license of 
speech that we speak of the Russians as a 
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race. They are indeed many races. Al- 
though estimates vary widely on account 
of the indefiniteness of the term “race,” 
we may consider the Russian Empire as 
containing more than sixty-five inde- 
pendent racial groups. Even excluding 
Siberia and Central Asia the Russians 
number forty-six different peoples, mostly 
Slavs, of course, but yet essentially dis- 
tinct. And the differences are more than 
merely ethnical. They show themselves 
unmistakably in temperament, industry, 
inventiveness, mental capacity, and relig- 
ious interest. Almost every type of 
humanity is to be met in Russia, This 
is why any general characterization of 
the Russians is apt to be misleading. One 
can scarcely make a statement which will 
not be true of some part of the Russian 
people. On the other hand, nothing can 
be more difficult than to make an affirma- 
tion which will be true of all the Russian 
people. So that when we find writers on 
Russian affairs telling us the most contra- 
dictory things we need not be surprised. 
The things they tell may all be true, for 
no nation presents such striking contrasts 
among the people who compose it as does 
Russia. One might wish, however, that 
all the writers would exercise the good 
taste of certain recent ones and confess 
to their readers at the outset that what 
they are about to tell is necessarily subject 
to more or less limitation. 

The Russians in Europe are commonly 
divided into three general groups: the 
Great Russians (about fifty millions), the 
Little Russians (about twenty millions), 
and the White Russians (about five mil- 
lions). The things which we shall have 
to say in this paper will be concerned more 
particularly with the Great Russians. But 
as these constitute two-thirds of the pop- 
ulation of the European empire it is hoped 
that what’ we shall say may be fairly 
representative of the facts concerning the 
Russian people as a whole. 

In speaking of the English one does. 
not have to take such racial variations into 


account. For though of course there has 
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been no little mixture of blood in England, 
due mainly to the Danish and Norman 
accessions to the Saxon 
stock were made many hundreds of years 
ago, and since that time the English have 
become notably homogeneous. In fact, 
there are few, if any, peoples in the Eu- 
ropean world today who exhibit so marked 
a purity of race. The Englishman may 
therefore be characterized 
sively in a type which one feels sure of, 


invasions, such 


comprehen- 


while for an equally reliable characteriza- 
tion of the Russian one feels the need of 
a multiplicity of types. 


AUTOCRACY THE DOMINANT FACT IN 
RUSSIAN LIFE 


The most striking feature of Russian 
life as a whole is the autocracy in church 
and state which dominates it. The Rus- 
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sian does not, except in matters purely 
local, rule himself, and it can not be sail 
that he has any deeply rooted desire to 
do so. There has been considerable specu- 
lation as to the real origin of autocracy 
among the Russians. Many have held 
that the psychological nature of the Rus- 
sian people is such that autocracy is made 
as inevitable among them as vivacity is 
among the French. Few would undertake 
to deny that there is such a thing as a 
psychology of races, and that we may 
reasonably expect to see many dark places 
in history illumined by careful study in 
this field. But that, in this case, the 
argument from the psychological stand- 
point is conclusive we may at least be 
permitted to doubt. M. Novicdéw, a recent 
Russian writer of much ability, flatly de- 
nies that the Russian is constituted by 
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nature more for autocracy than for any 
other social and political system. He 
prefers—and many eminent scholars agree 
with him—to find the cause for Russia’s 
lack of popular government, not in the 
mental structure of her people, but in the 
exigencies of her national history. He 
cites a well-known law to the effect that 
“political concentration is the direct result 
of insecurity of frontier,” and applies it 
with singular force to the historical devel- 
opment of the Russian nation. One needs 
only to contrast the history of the Rus- 
sians with that of the English to be im- 
pressed with the influence of external 
dangers in shaping the national life. 
From the earliest times until within the 
last century and a half Russia was almost 
continually subject to foreign invasion. 
Wave after wave of barbarians from the 
great northern plains of Asia dashed 
against the Muscovite state, and several 
times completely overwhelmed it. There 


were no means of protection—no lofty 


mountains, no inaccessible fastnesses, no 
streams difficult of passage. There was 
not even stone or other material to con- 
struct walls or castles for defense. 

The inevitable tendency under such 
circumstances was for the power of the 
Muscovite princes over their subjects to 
be greatly augmented. The people looked 
to the princes for protection, in return for 
which they undertook to serve in the 
army, pay large taxes, and in other ways 
strengthen the princes’ position. It so 
happened that in this business of defend- 
ing the people against the depredations 
of the marauders the princes of Moscow 
were more successful than any others. 
And it was for this reason chiefly that the 
princes of Moscow attained a prestige sur- 
passing that of all the others, and eventu- 
ally became the head of the Russian state. 
In the great struggle to throw off the 
Mongol yoke in the fifteenth century, the 
people were quite willing to commit the 
most absolute power into the hands of the 
grand prince of Moscow, for they knew 
that every resource and prerogative at 
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his command would be needed for the 
achievement of the task. Whatever would 
strengthen the prince’s position was con- 
sidered desirable, whatever would weaken 
it deleterious. Thus the Russians, who 
in very early times had republican govern- 
ment in their petty city states, accus- 
tomed themselves for the sake of their 
national deliverance to autocracy. 

Even when the Mongol supremacy had 
been broken the danger was by no means 
ended. The Mongols came back again 
repeatedly; and other invaders kept the 
Russian farmers and cattle raisers in con- 
stant alarm. So that the power assumed 
by the grand prince, now become the tzar, 
was not relaxed. Nor has it ever been 
relaxed at any time since. Conditions 
have changed so that Russia is no longer 
in danger of invasion, and certainly au- 
tocracy can not be defended on the ground 
of needed protection for the people. But 
what was once a mere expedient has be- 
come a thoroughly established institution. 
Many times in her history Russia has 
served as a buffer to break the force of an 
Asiatic invasion, and thus to save the 
peoples of Western Europe from the rav- 
ages of a later Attila. But in doing so 
she allowed herself to be caught in the 
hardening crust of absolutism, from which 
there has thus far appeared no way of 
escape. Such, at least, is M. Novicéw’s 
explanation of the rise of Russian au- 
tocracy, and, so far as it goes, it seems 
plausible enough. 

England, on the other hand, by reason 
of her geographical isolation, has generally 
been quite free from the danger of inva- 
sion. When one contrasts the wars that 
have been waged on French and German 
and Italian soil with those on English 
soil he can not fail to see how singularly 
fortunate England has been in this par- 
ticular. The English have never been 
driven to the necessity of putting absolute 
power into the hands of the monarch, or 
the central government, in order that 
invading hosts might be repelled or the 
rule of the foreigner broken. Against 
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The Tzar, Tzaritza and the Grand Duchesses Olga, Tatania, Marie and Anastasia. 


such attacks as England has been threat- 
ened with from the outside she could have 
defended herself just as well if there had 
been no monarch at all. We must still 
believe that there was originally more of 
a spirit of independence, or if not that at 
least more of a capacity for self-govern- 
ment, in the Saxon than in the Slav. But 
there can be no doubt that the accidents 
of geographical position have had much 
to do with allowing the free development 
of popular institutions among the one and 


compelling the concentration of power in 
the hands of the world’s greatest autocrat 
in the other. 

If one were to attempt to analyze the 
motives which underlie Russian life and 
public policy he could not perhaps better 
prepare himself than by reading the “Re- 
flections of a Russian Statesman,” a 
book published three years ago, written by 
Pobieddénostseff, the Procuratorof the Holy 
Synod, who is the chief spiritual adviser 
of the tzar and the administrative head of 
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the Orthodox Church. This eminent 
author begins his sturdy defense of the 
Russian system by expressing the belief 
that Western civilization is suffering from 
fatal diseases and weaknesses, and is 
destined eventually to collapse of its own 
weight. It is in the extreme indiviualism 
of the West, such as reaches its climax in 
anarchy and infidelity, that the signs of 
impending ruin, according to this view, 
are to be read. The social organization in 
France, Germany, and most of all in Eng- 
land, is not strong enough permanently 
to withstand the corroding effects of indi- 
vidual freedom. It is- Russia, therefore, 
that is destined to pluck the torch of 
civilization from the palsied hands of 
the Western powers and carry it rather 
by the eastern than by the western route 
around the world. The elements which, 
in the estimation of Pobiedénostseff, make 
Russia great and destine her to be the 
savior of the world are three—autocracy, 
religion, and the mir or village commu- 
nity. This last feature of the Russian 
system is’ included in the list because it 
provides a sort of escape valve for the 
individualistic propensities which all men 
are recognized to possess in some degree. 
The great unifying element is religion, 
which has a stronger influence, according 
to Pobiedénostseff, in Russia than in any 
other nation. Above all will be the abso- 
lute power of the tzar to provide the state 
with a means of speedy. and effective 
action. The watchwords of Russian civ- 
ilization, then, are unity, harmony, subor- 
dination, reverence, and simplicity. And 
these, it will be observed, are precisely the 
qualities aimed at by all great imperial 
creations among Oriental peoples. As for 
parliamentary government and popular 
representation, Pobiedénostseff has simply 
this to say: that if all the representatives 
of the people were saints the parliamentary 
plan would be the very best of all; but 
as the representatives of the people are 
usually subject to frailty and corruption 
the parliamentary plan is thereby rendered 
the worst that can be conceived. 
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There is not much in these views that 
is convincing to a Westerner. Especially 
weak seems this last piece of reasoning. 
Of course, if all men were saints any kind 
of government would be very good. Au- 
tocracy under saintly management might 
be quite endurable. But it is difficult to 
see why the representatives of the people 
should be so very much more corrupt than 
sovereigns ruling by divine right. Despite 
their inconclusiveness, however, M. Po- 
biedénostseff’s opinions are of vital inter- 
est because of the high source from which 
they emanate, and because of the numerous 
expressions of approval from Russians of 
recognized ability and influence. 


RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


All students of the subject agree that 
the profoundly religious nature of the 
Russian people has a very important po- 
litical bearing. Some would prefer to 
speak of this quality of the Russian char- 
acter as superstition, rather than as relig- 
ion, for religion according to the Western 
conception hardly exists in the tzar’s do- 
minion except among the nonconformist 
sects. However, designate it as we may, 
the Russian’s reverence for ecclesiastical 
dogmas and usages is a force to be reck- 
oned with. And it would doubtless be 
going too far to assert that there has not 
long been among this people a considerable 
body of vital beliefs and sincere faith. 
Although the tzar is not technically a 
church official, yet in the eyes of his people 
he stands as the divinely commissioned 
head of a great state. The gorgeous and 
elaborate ceremony of coronation is care- 
fully planned to foster this idea of divine 
right. From all parts of the empire rep- 
resentatives of the people are brought 
together to behold their sovereign borne 
aloft in imperial splendor, and to have 
their hearts struck with a feeling of rev- 
erence for the mighty power which holds 
sway over them. ‘This feature of Russia’s 
politics will avail her much in the Orient, 
where the spectacle of unlimited, appar- 
ently irresistible, power is calculated to 


























be above all other things impressive. Al- 
though the religion of the Asiatics is not 
as a rule interfered with by Russia, the 
interests of the Greek Church, so dear to 
every true Muscovite, are uniformly urged 
as incentives to foreign aggrandizement. 
Thus a war with Turkey is always heralded 
as a crusade to win back the ancient seat 
of the Orthodox Church. And even if a 
war should break out with England many 
Russians who might not otherwise be en- 
thusiastic in its support would speedily 
be made so by the representing of the 
war as a struggle against heretics and 
infidels. Uniformity and intensity of 
religion among the Russians go a long 
way toward insuring harmony in the state. 
The whole matter has been well summed 
up by one writer in saying that the Rus- 
sian state polity is simply absolutism, 
upborne and modified by superstition. 

If we are to accept the testimony of M. 
Novicéw, however, religion is tending to- 
ward decay among the Russians. It is 
true, he says, that the Russians give them- 
selves up more ardently to exterior forms 
of worship than do the French, the Eng- 
lish, or the Americans. But these forms 
of worship have upon them a_ purely 
hypnotic effect. The Russian people, says 
the author,: 


“understand almost nothing of what the 
priest is saying during mass.- They prob- 
ably do not know even that the orthodox 
mass is a commemoration. The priests 
make every effort to give the parts of the 
mass which are read in a totally incom- 
prehensible manner. They are perfectly 
right in this, for if the words of the service 
were clearly understood they would appeal 
directly to the intelligence, and would not 
produce their intended effect, namely, a 
purely sentimental suggestion. . . . The 
Eastern Church sustains the principle that 
what is true can not change. Thus she 
modifies in no particular either her form 
of worship or her dogmas. Preaching is 
disappearing more and more in the Rus- 
sian Church. Sermons are given only on 
rare occasions. There are two reasons for 
this. First, because preaching has very 
little object, when it is asserted beforehand 
that there is not an iota of anything to 
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change in the traditions of the past. . . . 
The second circumstance is the distrust 
of the government. The priest who wishes 
to deliver a sermon must first write it, and 
then submit it te the approval of his 
bishop. Then only may he read it in 
church. But he is forbidden to say any- 
thing more than he has put down in his 
notes ; he may not improvise, or let himself 
go, under the inspiration of the moment, 
and speak freely. One may imagine that 
under such circumstances very few priests 
in Russia care to submit to the drudgery 
of delivering sermons, and when they do 
decide to do so, the faithful listen to them 
with the most profound weariness. First, 
because they are generally delivered in a 
cold, monotonous manner, and _ because, 
too, nine-tenths of the time they are ut- 
terly meaningless. The absence of liberty 
has killed the eloquence of the pulpit in 
Russia.” 


The upshot of all this is that religion 
in Russia is fast coming to be little more 
than blind formalism based on supersti- 
tion. The casual observer might be easily 
deceived by it. The traditionally close. 
relations of church and state alone pre- 
serve the ecclesiastical system intact. As 
long as only religious marriages are recog- 
nized, for example, and baptism alone 
establishes the affiliation which transmits 
hereditary civil and political rights, the 
Orthodox Church, though dead spiritually, 
may be expected to retain its integrity. 
Meanwhile such portions of the people 
as continue to break through the crust 
of formalism and reach out for something 
more substantial will drift apart into sects 
such as the Skoptzi and the Doukhobours. 
The Russian noncunformists, to quote M. 
Novicéw again, “are the honor and glory 
of their country. If anything could show 
the depth of power, of seriousness, of 
nobility, and of perseverance which exists 
in the Russian people, it would be these 
wonderful men.” The recent decrees of 
the tzar on the subject of religion under- 
take to establish absolute freedom of wor- 
ship throughout the empire. They thus 
not only give the nonconformists the rights 
for which they have long been contending, 
but mark out a broad and liberal policy 
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of the state in religious matters which 
certainly augurs well for the country. 


TEMPERAMENT OF RUSSIANS 


The Russian people are generally good- 
natured, yet with marked tendencies to 
melancholy and sadness. The nature of 
their country combines with the oppres- 
siveness of their social and political sys- 
tem to foster the graver qualities of 
temperament. “The Russian people has 
in truth been one of the most unfortunate 
upon the face of the earth. History has 
stamped it with a large share of melan- 
choly, combined with a profound resigna- 
tion, and with a fatalism which is mani- 
fested in a thousand different ways. The 
Russian, at times, allows his life to glide 
along just as it happens, without even 
making an effort to react against his sad 
destiny. He seems to be constantly ask- 
ing himself, ‘What is the use?—to be 
constantly consoling himself with the 
_ reflection that ‘such is the inevitable order 
of things’.” 

Generosity and tolerance in social usage 
are other qualities which the most super- 
ficial study of the Russians will reveal in 
them. If there is not political democracy, 
there is an even nearer approach to social 
democracy than among peoples of the 


West. In dealing with economic problems 
the Russians are rather backward. Their 


business methods are greatly at variance 
with those prevailing in Occidental na- 
tions, and there seems to be little dispo- 
sition to bring them into harmony. For 
example, the Russian calendar is two weeks 
behind that used by the rest of the civ- 
ilized world—a matter of endless annoy- 
ance in the conduct of commerce. Yet 
religious conservatism prevents the advis- 
ability of a change being even considered. 
It is said that the government does wish 
to reform the calendar, but dares not do 
it on account of popular opposition to the 
dropping of certain of the saints’ days 
which the skipping of a fortnight would 
involve. As Senator Lodge has said in 


a recent essay, “The same ignorance of 
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the simplest laws of successful business 
runs through everything in Russia, from 
the use of beads strung on wires to count 
with in the shops and banks to the clumsy 
fee system for the payment of public 
officials.” Russia is very slowly passing 
from the agricultural to the industrial 
stage of national development. As yet 
there are eighty-five Russians living in the 
country for every fifteen dwelling in cities. 
By way of comparison it may be remarked 
that in England, out of every one hundred 
people, seventy-one live in the city and 
twenty-nine in the country. The popu- 
lation of the Russian cities continues to 
grow, though not rapidly. In consequence 
of a thousand impediments produced by 
bureaucratic centralization everything in 
Russia advances at a snail’s pace. Manu- 
factures have been given a start, however, 
ond as Russia possesses vast mineral 
wealth (still for the most part unexplored) 
they can not fail eventually to assume 
considerable importance. 

Such are some of the characteristics and 
conditions prevailing among the chief 
rivals of the Saxon people. Such are the 
sorts of life and institutions which 
threaten to dominate no small portion of 
the great Eastern world. The qualities 
and achievements which the English have 
to oppose to these are too familiar to re- 
quire more than a brief enumeration. In 
the first place, so far as politics and gov- 
ernment are concerned, the underlying 
theory of the English is democracy. Eng- 
lish society is far from being democratic, 
but that is a different matter. While 
Russia proceeds on the principle that cen- 
tralized authority is the ideal of govern- 
ment, Eng.and has long since committed 
herself irrevocably to a thoroughgoing 
system of rule by the people in both local 
and national affairs. It is therefore but 
fair to conclude that the extension of 
English influence in Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and other parts of the outlying 
world means a proportionate spread of 
free and democratic government. Of 
course, in such regions as India, Western 
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ideas of democracy are extremely slow in 
taking root. Yet even there the fact re- 
mains that whatsoever tendency to change 
there may be in political life and ideas, 
under English tutelage, must be in the 
general direction of liberalism and eventu- 
ally of democracy. On the other hand, 
no one would undertake to maintain that 
the extension of Russian rule in the re- 
gions named, or any other, produces this 
sort of effect. As we have seen, the pre- 
vailing principle of the Russian govern- 
mental system is autocracy, and autocracy 
is quite irreconcilable with the growth of 
popular political institutions. It is true 
that in dealing with her Asiatic subjects 
Russia pursues a notably liberal policy, 
but this is very far removed from the 
fostering of a wholesome democracy among 
them. So far as her influence is felt at 
all in the political life of her Asiatic 
protégés it stands for the same absolutism 
and repression as in her European domin- 
ion. For reasons of convenience she merely 
prefers to hold aloof in the main from 
the internal politics of her Oriental sub- 
jects—at least so long as tribute is paid, 
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troops are furnished, and similar demands 
are complied with. Russian rule in the 
East can mean nothing in the end but 
subordination, superstition, and fearful 
stagnation, just as in Europe. 

Not only in the political, but also in the 
commercial, world the conflict of Saxon 
and Slav is fraught with the greatest 
significance. Two radically different com- 
mercial policies now stand face to face 
in the Far East—the one, the closed-port 
system, the other, the open door. Of the 
former Russia is the leading advocate, of 
the latter England and the United States. 
Briefly stated, British policy is to keep 
the whole world open to international com- 
merce, and on the strict basis of free trade 
to allow the nations uniform opportunities 
for trade prosperity. Russian policy, how- 
ever, supplemented more or less avowedly 
by that of all the continental nations, is 
to make territorial acquisitions a direct 
aid to national commerce and manufac- 
tures, and hence to allow other nations to 
trade with the outlying portions of the 
empire only under exceptional and care- 
fully guarded circumstances. Wherever 
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Russian influence is extended, therefore, 
ports are in imminent danger of being 
closed to the commerce of the world. If 
Russia is to have her way in the Far East 
the medieval closed-port system may be 
expected to be fastened upon half the 
population of the globe. In guarding 
against this contingency “England is con- 
tending not merely for her own rights of 
trade expansion, but likewise for the rights 
and interests of all the commercial and 
industrial nations. The outcome is preg- 
nant with significance to the entire civil- 
ized world. 

From all this it appears that the English 
and Russian peoples may be 


CONTRASTED AT ALMOST EVERY POINT 


In temperament, heritage, manners and 
customs, religious beliefs and institutions, 
government, political theories, commercial 
policies, and numerous other things, both 
essential and nonessential, they are at 
the opposite poles of the universe. Their 
differences, too, are of the most abiding 
sort. Some writers have sought to dem- 
onstrate that these differences are not 
fundamental, but only chronological ; that 
is, that Russia is hundreds of years behind 
England, and that nothing but time is 
needed to reduce the life and institutions 
of the two to common terms. But the 
facts lie deeper. The mental constitution 
of the two peoples is materially diverse, 
as well as their gecgraphical and historical 
conditions of deyelopment. The Slav is 
not a half developed Saxon. He is not 
Saxon at all. He may not be, certainly 
is not, a fully developed Slav, but when 
he becomes such he will be found still 
strikingly unlike his Saxon cousin. Races 
have their characteristics and propensities, 
their likenesses and contrasts, just as do 
individuals. As one man is by disposition 
autocratic and another charitable and con- 
ciliatory, so one nation exhibits intolerance 
and exclusiveness and another every qual- 
ity of freedom and forbearance. 

The contrasts of Saxon and Slavic civ- 
ilization may therefore be expected to 
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project themselves indefinitely into the 
future. It matters not at all whether the 
two great imperial creations whose leading 
features we have’ been considering in this 
series of papers shall continue to maintain 
their corporate identity. The complete 
distuption of the British Empire could 
only mean at the most a multiplication of 
the number of Saxon nations, and likewise 
the breaking up of Russia could only mean 
the adding of new names to the list of 
Slavic nations. Political structures crum- 
ble, boundary lines are erased, and the 
seats of government shift hither and yon, 
but customs and manners, society, religion, 
and institutions abide. In all their essen- 
tial aspects Slav civilization and Saxon 
civilization will remain in the world for 
many an epoch to come. 

The question is not as to the extinction 
of the one or the other, but as to the 
relative dominance of the two in the great 
regions of the world hereafter to be turned 
fromm stagnation to life. It will be in the 
meeting of the Orient and the Occident 
that the two civilizations will be put to 
the supreme test. This meeting, long 
delayed, is already upon us, and this fact 
is the central point of interest in the world 
politics of today. Shall the Saxon prin- 
ciples of free trade, popular government, 
liberty in thought, speech, and press, in- 
dividual initiative, and social justice pre- 
vail in the Far East—the prospective 
industrial center of the world—or shall 
that great portion of the globe be given 
over to the rule of autocracy, censorism, 
superstition, and exclusiveness? As has 
been suggested in earlier papers of this 
series, the Slav system, approximating so 
much more closely to the already existing 
ideas and institutions of the Orientals, 
and carried forward by such crafty and 
indomitable people as the Russians, must 
have at the very outset of the struggle 
an enormous advantage. If Russia suc- 
ceeds ultimately in securing control of 
a great part of China, and so is able to 
give to its vast population the one thing 
which it has always lacked, i. e¢., a strong 
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political organization, the outlook for 
triumph of Saxon institutions in that 
quarter will be considerably darkened. In 
any case the century just opening will 
certainly witness world-wide transforma- 
tions on a scale such as the men of the 
nineteenth never dreamed to be possible. 
For, before another hundred years shall 
have run their course, the great problem 
of the Far East must have been solved; 
and either the Saxon or the Slav, con- 
trolling the policies of half the globe, 
must be unquestionably dominant. 

Many will no doubt agree, some will 
possibly disagree, with the writer in de- 
claring with the poet that 


“Tt is not to be thought of that the flood 
Of British freedom, which to the open sea 
Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed with pomp of waters unwith- 

stood 


That this most noble stream jin bogs and 
sands 
Should perish, and to evil and to good 


Be lost forever.’ 


PRONUNCIATION 


Doukhobours— Doo-koh-boors. 
Mir—meer. 

Noviecéw—No-vee-tsoof. 

Pobiedénostseff — Pob-byeh-don-ost-seff. 
Skoptzi—Skop-tzee. 
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TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


Character of civilization-conflicts. 
(a) Examples in ancient times. 
(b) Saxon vs. Slav. 

Complex charaeter of the Russian people. 
(a) Contrast purity of English blood. 
(b) Difficulty of characterizing Russians 

as a whole. 

Autoeracy as the underlying principle of 
Russian life. 

M. Novieéw’s theory of the origin of Rus- 
sian absolutism. 

(a) Need of defense against invaders. 
(b) Growth of power of princes of 
Moscow. 
Essential characteristics of Russian political 
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system present and past. 
(a) Views of M. Pobiedénostseff, Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod. 
(b) Individualism of the West regarded 
as an evil. 
(ce) Criticism of Pobiedénostseff’s views. 
Religion as a political factor in Russia. 
(a) Formalism and lack of originality. 
(b) Rise of nonconformist sects. 
Russia’s industrial backwardness. 
Saxon and Slav political systems contrasted. 
(a) Results to be expected fromthe ex- 
tension of each. 
English and Russian commercial policies 
contrasted. 
(a) Open door vs. closed ports. 
. These contrasts fundamental, not chrono- 
logical. 
11. The Far East as the theater of the conflict. 
2. The probable outcome. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Name four or five examples of conflicts 
between civilizations. 2. What can be said of 
the racial composition of the Russian people? 
3. Why is it difficult to characterize the Russians 
accurately? 4. Name the three main branches 
of the Russian people. 5. How is the relative 
purity of English blood to be accounted for? 
6. What is the relation of “political concentra- 
tion” to “insecurity of frontier’? 7. State M. 
Novicéw’s explanation of the rise of Russian 
absolutism. 8. Who is M. Pobieddénostseff? 
9. What are his opinions as to the merits of 
democracy? 10. What are the features of the 
Russian system upon which he lays emphasis? 
11. What is the state of religion among the 
Russians? 12. What are some qualities of 
Russian temperament? 13. Estimate Russia’s 
industrial condition. 14. What will be the 
political consequences of the extension of Eng- 
lish influence in the world? Russian? 15. 
Contrast English and Russian commercial 
policies. 16. What is the “chronological” ex 
planation of England and Russia’s differences? 
Why is it inadequate? 
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SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. When did the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis occur, and who were the victors? 2. 
When did the Danes and Normans enter Eng- 
land? 3. Has England been invaded in modern 
times? 4. What sect of Russian nonconformists 
was recently prominent in America? 
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}AST of the Obi River the broad 
plains of Western Siberia con- 
tract to a narrower belt of agri- 
cultural land between the Sayan 
Mountains on the south and an 
inhospitable, broken plateau to the north, 
the latter covered with impenetrable for- 
ests over the middle portion, and merging 
into the barren tundras which border the 
Arctic Ocean between the Yenisei and 
Lena Rivers. From here the single line 
of railroad accommodates nearly all the 
settled portion of the country. The city 
of Obi, from which we now set out, is 
a railroad town, having the advantages of 
tapping the resources of the Obi River 
from both below and above. From the 
south it receives the commerce of the 
most important portion of the Altai 
mining and agricultural district, which 
comes to it over an excellent direct post- 
road and through the more winding course 
of the river. 

The old town, which was built up on 
the line of the great Trans-Siberian post- 
road, is about five miles distant, bearing 
the cumbrous name of Krevoshchetovo, 
and has a population of twelve thousand, 
with -several thousand more in sixteen 
surrounding villages. Along the line of 
the road nearly all the old towns are left 
at one side, and new towns are built up 
in close proximity. This is due in part 
to the high price which is set upon the 
land necessary for railroad. purposes 
within the limits of the older towns. 
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These newer railroad centers have all the 
freshness of growing Western towns in 
America, and furnish the traveler but an 
imperfect idea of the general condition 
of the people in the country through which 
he is passing. 

Sixty miles east of Obi (1,036 east of 
Cheliabinsk) one reaches the station of 
Taiga, from which a branch (128 miles 
long) puts off to Tomsk, one of the most 
important capitals of Central Siberia, 
having a population of 63,861. This town 
was founded about 1620, and owes its 
importance to its central position in the 
valley of the Obi River, but is itself situ- 
ated a short distance up the Tom, a 
tributary of the Obi. In later years, in 
addition to commercial activities which 
have promoted its prosperity, the mining 
interests of the region have added to its 
population a number of millionaires. 
These for the most part have shared in 
the patriotic public spirit which char- 
acterizes nearly all Siberians, and have 
done much to adorn the city with 
public buildings. There are twenty-three 
churches of the usual imposing Russian 
architecture, and two monasteries, one of 
which dates from the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and has gathered 
about it many associations of much his- 
torical interest. 

The University of Tomsk is well sup- 
plied with buildings, including a very 
large one for clinics. The museum is 
amply stocked in every department, being 
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specially rich in its archeological relics 
and its anatomical specimens. The li- 
brary, of over one hundred thousand 
volumes, received at the outset a most 
valuable collection of books, engravings, 
and original designs and sketches, con- 
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tributed by Count Stroganoff. Some of 
these counted rare 
treasures in any European capital. The 
chemical and physical laboratories are 
specially fitted up to meet the demands 
of the numerous mining industries of the 
region; while the botanical garden is 
scarcely excelled in Europe in the variety 
and completeness of its collections. It is 
interesting to note that one of the most 
liberal contributors to the funds of the 
university is a wealthy Polish exile resid- 
ing in the city. 

teturning to Taiga, the first consider- 
able town to the east is Mariinsk, ninety 
miles distant. The whole country, how- 
ever, is dotted with small villages, and 
presents a lively and attractive appear- 
ance. Mariinsk receives its importance 
largely from the commerce which comes 
down the Kiya River, which rises in the 
mining districts of the Altai Mountains. 
The railroad bridge is a work involving 
considerable engineering skill, as are also 
various other bridges along the entire 
line of the road. The construction of 
bridges crossing the great system of navi- 


volumes would be 
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gation midway has been one of the most 
expensive items in building the road. 
After passing through various smaller 
centers of trade one reaches Atchinsk 
after 125 miles, where he finds a flourish- 
ing town of seven thousand inhabitants, 
situated on the Chulym River, which is 
navigable for three or four hundred miles 
above, and joins the Obi one hundred 
miles or so below Tomsk. The country 
now has become more broken and hilly, 
and timber more abundant, especially the 
clusters of birch trees. Atchinsk was 
founded in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and receives its importance 
not only from the river upon which it is 
situated, but from the fact that it is the 
northern terminus of the direct post-road 
to Minusinsk in the upper portion of the 
Yenisei River. Previous to the construc- 


tion of the railroad most of the iron and 
other manufactured articles from Europe 
were forwarded by steamboats from Tiu- 
men and Tobolsk down the Irtysh and up 
the Obi and Chulym to Atchinsk, and 
thence forwarded by carts to their. des- 
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tination farther east. Here, also, 140,000 
boxes of tea were annually brought from 
the East to be shipped westward on barges 
on their way to Russia. 
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THE YENISEISK BRIDGE 


Passing several fourth and fifth-class 
stations, one reaches, after another 120 
miles, the important city of Krasnoyarsk, 
on the Yenisei. This receives its name 
from the red tint characteristic of the 
rocks which form picturesque bluffs on 
either side of the river. The city has a 
population of about thirty thousand, 
and contains two cathedrals, numerous 
churches, a railway technical school, and 
various charitable establishments, together 
with a public library and several factories ; 
while the private library of a rich mer- 
chant named Yudim, kept at his palatial 
residence two miles and a half from the 
town, contains one hundred thousand 
volumes, being specially full of works 
upon Siberia. The river is here about 
half a mile in width, and is navigable for 
four hundred miles to the south and the 
entire distance north to the Arctic Ocean. 

The lower part of the Yenisei River is 
lined with small settlements from ten 
to twenty miles apart, whose inhabitants 
live by hunting and fishing, and aiding 
the transportation of the limited amount 
of commerce that goes up and down the 
river in the winter season. It is in the 
lower part of this valley that a portion 





of the mammoth tusks of commerce are 
obtained, but the principal source of these 
is in the valley of the Lena. Yet every 
steamer that comes up from near the 
mouth of the river even now brings a 
cargo of these interesting relics of a 
bygone age. 

About two hundred miles below Kras- 
noyarsk one will find the flourishing city 
of Yeniseisk, with a population of twelve 
thousand, mostly engaged in interests 
connected with the gold mines in the 
mountainous region on the east side of 
the river. Here is a museum of great 
interest and value which owes its existence 
largely to the public spirit of the exiles 
who have made this their residence. 

One of the most interesting places in 
Asiatic Russia is Minusinsk, about three 
hundred miles up the river from Kras- 
noyarsk. The only way of reaching it in 


summer is by steamboat from Krasnoyarsk 


or by post-road, already referred to, from 
Atchinsk. The steamboat trip is in every 
way most pleasant. The scenery for the 
first hundred miles from Krasnoyarsk, 
where’ the river breaks through a spur 
of the Sayan Mountains, is exceedingly 
bold and variegated. Above the moun- 
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tains, however, there opens a broad oasis 
a hundred miles or more in width in which 
the climatic conditions are exceedingly 
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attractive, so that Minusinsk has been 
appropriately called the “Italy” of Siberia. 
The flora of the region is rich, the soil 
productive, and the surrounding moun- 
tains are filled with gold mines, providing 
a ready market for agricultural products. 
All this has attracted a large and enter- 
prising population from. Russia, so that 
to be here is like being in Russia itself. 
The town of Minusinsk, which is the cap- 
ital of the province, is centrally situated, 
and has a population of about fifteen thou- 
sand. Nearly all of the houses, as in 
the smaller cities in Russia, are of logs, 
the principal exceptions being the church, 
the museum, and the library. 

The museum is the most important in 
Siberia, and in some respects the most 
interesting in the world. The favorable 
climatic conditions of the province led 
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to an early development of its civilization, 
whose importance is now only known by 
its prehistoric remains, which are found 
in mounds, burial places, and insignificant 
ruins. M. Martianof, aided by several 
highly accomplished exiles, among whom 
was Alexander Kropotkin, has made a 
thorough work of exploring the region 
and gathering into the museum represen- 
tative objects of every sort. Mr. Martianof 
is a botanist of world-wide fame, and has 
gathered here specimens of all the flora; 
and, while the mining region has not been 
neglected, has given special attention to 
the archeological and ethnological relics, 
so that the museum, in its collection of 
local objects, has now the fullest and best 
illustration of the transition of mankind 
from the stone through the bronze to the 
iron age that is anywhere to be found in 
the world. Naturally, therefore, it at- 
tracts savants from every quarter. The 
universities of Copenhagen and Moscow 
have sent their most distinguished pro- 
fessors to spend years in study of its 
priceless archeological treasures, and have 
published extensive and highly illustrated 
volumes upon it. One will find in M. 
Martianof a most courteous and modest 
gentleman, ready to leave his business at 
any-moment to display the treasures of 
his well appointed museum; while the 
curator, himself an exile, if you do not 
converse readily in Russian or Polish, will 
very likely ask you to carry on the con- 
versation in Latin. 

Crossing the long, magnificent iron 
bridge over the Yenisei at Krasnoyarsk, 
one enters upon a broken and variegated 
country along the northern border of the 
Sayan Mountains, which has the advan- 
tage of a fertile agricultural district 
stretching to an indefinite distance to the 
north, and the proximity of gold mines 
in the mountains to the south. The dis- 
tance from Krasnoyarsk to Irkutsk is 669 
miles. Small settlements occur at fre- 
quent intervals throughout the entire 
distance, but assume special importance 
where the railroad crosses streams de- 
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scending from the Sayan Mountains, and 
thus furnishing access to their mining 
centers. Of these towns Kansk, on the 
River Kan, 150 miles east, has a popula- 
tion of more than seven thousand. Nijni- 
Udinsk (Nijni meaning “Lower”), where 
the railroad crosses the Uda River, has 
a population of six thousand. Tulum, 
seventy miles farther east, has a popula- 
tion of five thousand, while Tyret, in the 
valley of the Oka, a hundred miles farther 
east, has 1 population of seventeen thou- 
sand, and Telma, on the Angara River, 
forty miles below Irkutsk, eight thousand. 

At Irkutsk one will wish to make a 
longer stay, for here he will find a city 
of seventy thousand inhabitants, which 
was founded more than 250 years ago, 
and has been the administrative center of 
Eastern Siberia during all that period. 
Naturally, therefore, there has gathered 
about it the best things which Russian 
civilization has been able to bring into this 
far-off center of its activity. 

The city was founded in 1651. Its site 
was chosen partly because it was so cen- 
trally situated with reference to the nat- 
ural lines of communication between the 
east and west, and partly because of the 
rare beauty of its immediate surroundings. 
It is built upon the east side of the 
Angara River, just above and across from 
the mouth of the Irkut, which comes down 
from the Sayan Mountains, and furnishes 
a natural avenue up to the plains of 
Eastern Mongolia. It is forty miles below 
Lake Baikal, from which the Angara River 
issues, full born, in a clear current as large 
as the Niagara, and flows 1,100 miles 
through a varied country, fertile in soil 
and rich in mines, to the Yenisei. 

A short portage opens the way for a 
post-road between the Angara and the 
Lena Rivers, thus drawing to Irkutsk all 
the commerce of the vast valley watered 
by it and its branching tributaries, as well 
as of several other valleys beyond, occupied 
by great streams which pour into the 
Arctic Ocean. If one cares to visit these 
outlying regions he can easily do so in 
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summer by taking a tarantass ride.of two 
hundred miles (or by going down the 
river and up a tributary to Ilimsk by a 
portage of only fifty miles), when he will 
reach steamboat navigation at Ust-kutskoe, 
whence he can be taken in comfort and 
safety through a heavily timbered region 
whose solitude is broken only by occasional 
settlements at the mouths of the larger 
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streams which serve as avenues to the 


rich gold mining regions to the south. 
After 1,440 miles he will find himself at 
Yakutsk, a city which is even older than 
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Irkutsk, and which has maintained in that 
high latitude a creditable existence for 
nearly three hundred years. 

A Russian fort was built at Yakutsk 
in 1637. The town now has a population 
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SURVEYING THE RAILROAD AROUND LAKE BAIKAL 


of 6,382. The prevailing natives of the 
region belong to the Turkish branch of 
the Mongolian race known as Yakuts. 
They occupy nearly the entire length of 
the Lena Valley, and are isolated from 
the other members of the family by the 
intervention of two thousand miles of 
distance, and various native tribes speak- 
ing other languages. Nevertheless, it is 
said that a Turk in Constantinople could 
be easily understood by his distant rela- 
tives in the Lena Valley. 

The Yakuts number about two hundred 
thousand souls. They are short in stature, 
averaging only about five feet four inches 
in height, but they show much capacity, 
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in adjusting themselves not only to the 
severe climatic conditions of their own 
territory, but to the progressive ideas in- 
troduced by Europeans. They cultivate 
the soil to a considerable extent, and make 
much of the school advantages afforded 
them. They are increasing in numbers. 
During the winter they live in log houses 
with plates of ice or pieces of skin in 
place of glass in their small windows. 
During summer they wander about more 
or less, living in conical tents covered with 
birch bark. In the winter the grown-up 
members of the tribe move about in light 
attire, while the children make nothing of 
sporting naked in the snow. 

The climate of Yakutsk has the reputa- 
tion of possessing the most extreme varia- 
tions of temperature of any in the world, 
the range being from eighty-four degrees 
below zero in winter to 102 degrees above 
in summer, making a total variation of 
186 degrees Fahrenheit. The coldest place, 
however, is at Verhoyansk, several hun- 
dred miles farther to the northeast, where 
the thermometer has been known to go 
to ninety degrees below zero in winter, 
but it only reaches ninety-three degrees 
above in summer. Nevertheless, dur- 
ing the short,- hot summery various 
crops are successfully cultivated. Accord- 
ing to the report for 1886 there were 
harvested in that year more than six hun- 
dred thousand bushels of breadstuff, and 
nearly six hundred thousand bushels of 
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potatoes, while three million tons of hay 
were cut, and three hundred thousand 
head of cattle were raised. Among the 




















most successful of the agriculturists are 
a colony of Skoptsi, a fanatical religious 
sect whose practices are so repulsive that 
many of them have been exiled to Siberia. 

Yakutsk received its early importance 
as a center from which parties reach the 
vast region farther east, extending to 
Kamchatka and Bering Strait. From here 
annual trading expeditions set out for the 
valleys of the Yama, Indigirka, and 
Kolyma Rivers, which empty into the 
the Arctic Ocean east of the Lena, and in 
which Russian settlements were made at 
an early date, and where they are still 
maintained. It is to settlements in these 
distant and inaccessible regions that many 
exiles have been sent, where the distances 
are so great and the country so inhospit- 
able that when once there they needed no 
confining prison walls. For a long period, 
also, Yakutsk was the center from which 
Russian traders, couriers, and officials set 
out across the valley of the Aldan River 
to reach the waters of the Pacific at Ayan 
and Okhotsk, whence they proceeded on 
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their way to Kamchatka and more distant 
regions beyond. The story of these early 
explorers forms one of the most thrilling 
and romantic records of the world’s 
history. 

On the way back to Irkutsk we pass 
Olekminsk and Vitimsk, at the mouths 
respectively of the Olekma and Vitim 
Rivers, which rise on the crest of the 
Yablonoi Mountains several hundred miles 
to the south, and but a short distance from 
the middle course of the Amur River. In 
the early exploration of the country nu- 
merous efforts were made to reach the 
valley of the Amur by ascending these 
rivers, but the mountains are so rugged, 
and the high Vitim plateau, which lies 
east of Lake Baikal, so inhospitable, that 
only one or two were suceessful. The 
valleys of these rivers, however, are rich 
in placer gold mines, which are now at- 
tracting a large and enterprising popula- 
tion. The annual yield of gold is about 
seven million dollars. 

In all the larger places of Siberia one 
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THE ICE BREAKER ON LAKE BAIKAL 


is sure to find prisons of more or less im- 
portance. These are both for the accom- 
modation of local criminals and for the 
large number (amounting to four or five 
thousand each year) who are sent by the 
courts from Russia for imprisonment in 
Siberia. But in judging of these it is 
necessary to remember that nearly the 
whole prison problem of the Russian Em- 
pire is centered in her unsettled Asiatic 
provinces. At the present time the worst 
class of prisoners are sent to the island 
of Saghalin, in the Japan Sea, where there 
are extensive coal mines in which their 
labor can be profitably employed. The 
most of these are murderers, incendiaries, 
or highway robbers that in other countries 
would be put to death. But as capital 
punishment was long ago abolished in 
Russia, provision has to be made for them 
in some practicable manner. Many of 
the prisons are simply log structures sur- 
rounded by stockades, which consist of 
long, straight timbers sunk into the 
ground endwise and so close together that 
they form an impenetrable barrier through 
which escape is difficult. But several are 


large stone or brick buildings made after 
the most approved pattern. 


Indeed, such 


will be found now in most of the larger 
cities. 

One of the most typical Siberian prisons 
for those condemned to hard labor is at 
Alexandrovsky, fifty miles northwest of 
Irkutsk. The huge building serving for 
the prison in that place, however, was not 
originally built for that purpose, but was 
a distillery, which has been transformed 
to meet the wants of the prison. Here 
fifteen or sixteen hundred prisoners will 
be found, all of whom have been convicted 
of some serious crime. The prisoners are 
from every portion of the Russian Empire 
—Russians, Finns, Poles, Tatars, and 
various other nationalities being all rep- 
resented. 

Of course, such an assemblage can not 
form an ideal community. One who hears 
much of the hardships of working in the 
mines will be surprised at Alexandrovsky 
to find that the real hardship is the en- 
forced idleness resulting from the fact 
that profitable employment can not be 
secured for the great body of prisoners 
in Siberia. But a redeeming feature of 
the Siberian prison system is that after 
a comparatively short time those who are 
well behaved are trusted to live under 
































police surveillance in the villages outside, 
where they can be joined by their families. 
Several hundred sueh will be found en- 
joying the freedom of the village sur- 
rounding the prison at Alexandrovsky. 
These are engaged in agriculture and 
various other industries contributory to 
the local needs. 

Following up the strong blue current 
of the Angara River forty miles from 
Irkutsk to where it issues through a deep 
cleft in the mountains from Lake Baikal, 
we reach one of the most interesting bodies 
of water in all the world. The importance 
of the drainage basin may be inferred 
from the fact already stated, that the 
Angara River is about the size of the 
Niagara where it issues from Lake Erie. 
The lake itself extends in a north-and- 
south direction for a distance of four hun- 
dred miles, with an average width of thirty 
miles, giving it an area of twelve thousand 
square miles. It lies in the folds of rock 
which form the western border of the 
Vitim plateau, which are pushed up to 
a height of three thousand or four thou- 
sand feet above it, and form a continuous 
ridge except where the Angara emerges 
from the basin, and where the large tribu- 
taries come in from the east. 

The scenery along Lake Baikal is every- 
where most picturesque. But as its north 
and south ends lie in inhospitable regions 
it is useless for navigation. On the con- 


trary, since it lies completely athwart the 
great line of travel from east to west, it 
presents a very serious obstacle to com- 
merce and all other transportation. In 
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the winter time the ice freezes to a great 
depth, when it is readily crossed on 
sledges. In the summer time it is open to 
navigation, but is subject to terrific storms. 
During a portion of the fall and spring, 
moreover, it is impassable by any means. 

It is thus one of the most serious ob- 
stacles in the way of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. To build a road around the 
southern end involves engineering diffi- 
culties of the most serious order and an 
expense of many millions of dollars. At 
present the difficulty is partially overcome 
by the use of immense steam ferryboats 
built to transfer entire trains from the 
station on the west side to that on the 
east side, about fifty miles distant. Thirty 
cars and a regiment of fifteen hundred 
soldiers can easily be accommodated upon 
one of these boats, leaving still plenty of 
room for more. At first it was hoped that 
these boats might break the ice in winter, 
so as to keep a free passage the year 
around, and they were specially con- 
structed for that purpose. But in practice 
it has proved that the winter ice is so 
thick as to present insuperable obstacles. 

On the east side of Lake Baikal the rail- 
road follows up the valley of the Selenga 
River, whose drainage basin includes about 
two hundred thousand square miles of 
elevated tableland to the east and south 
of the lake. For three or four hundred 
miles the troughs of this stream and of 
its tributaries from the east are very broad 
and bordered by bluffs of great height, 
showing that they are the product of river 
erosion, and illustrating the capacity of 
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rivers to erode enormous channels wher- 
ever they have sufficient gradients and flow 
a suflicient length of time. Through these 
channels one can ascend southward by 
small boats far up into Mongolia, and 
eastward by gentle ascents to the Vitim 
plateau (five thousand feet above the sea), 
whence he can look off into the valleys 
occupied by the tributaries of the Amur 
River. 

The first considerable city is Verkhni 
Udinsk, Verkhni meaning “Upper,” and 
Udinsk being the city name, derived from 
the Uda River, which here joins the 
Selenga. The Uda comes down almost 
directly from the east, and its valley fur- 
nished the natural line for the original 
Russian post-road which opened up com- 
munication with the fertile region of the 
Upper Amur Valley. Verkhni Udinsk 
has been an important trading point since 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when a fort was established there by the 
Russians. Its importance arose from the 
fact that it commanded the only feasible 
route from Western and Central Siberia 
both to the upper valley of the Amur and 
to Eastern Mongolia and China. The 
great caravan route from Peking and 
Kalgan to Kiakhta over which the supply 
of tea was formerly brought for nearly 
all of Russia discharged its precious car- 
goes at Verkhni Udinsk, whence in the 
winter it would be transported on sledges 
across Lake Baikal and along the great 
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post-road to European Russia. As late 
as 1898 the importation of tea from China 
by this route amounted to more than 
seven hundred thousand dollars’ worth. 

But the building of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad has largely diverted this trade 
from the caravan route, and diminished 
the importance of Verkhni Udinsk, Ki- 
akhta, Urga, and Kalgan, the prominent 
cities at its termini and along its course. 
The hardship incident to this diversion 
of trade has had much to do with pro- 
ducing the discontent which caused the 
recent outbreak in China. The Russians, 
however, have already made the prelimi- 
nary surveys for a railroad to pass directly 
from Kiakhta through to Kalgan and 
Tien-tsin across the Mongolian desert. 
This will save nine hundred miles over 
the present railroad route to Peking. By 
turning off from Irkutsk and following up 
the Irkut River so as to avoid Lake Baikal 
altogether, this would also escape the 
serious interruption to traffic now pre- 
sented by that body of water. 

From Verkhni Udinsk eastward the 
railroad continues through a mountainous 
and picturesque country, crossing from 
the valley of the Uda into the valley of 
the Khilok, which it reaches at Petrovsk, 
where iron has been manufactured nearly 
two hundred years, Peter the Great having 
established a blast furnace here, using 
charcoal for fuel, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The same processes of manufacture 
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have continued to the present time, when 
twenty thousand hundredweight of pig 
iron are produced annually. 

From Petrovsk on, the road continues 
to ascend the valley of the Khilok for two 
hundred miles, attaining the summit of 
the plateau near its eastern border on the 
line of the Yablonoi Mountains. Much 
good agricultural and grazing land is 
“found on the borders of this stream, which 
in the lower part, as on all the streams that 
flow westward from the plateau, is largely 
occupied by Russian settlements repre- 
senting schismatiec Christian sets which 
hold strenuously to the earlier traditions 
of the church and the nation, especially 
to the patriarchal idea of the family. Here 
one will find families of forty or fifty 
repreSenting three or four generations all 
under one roof, and maintaining with their 
neighbors simple forms of Christian wor- 
ship, independent of the aid of the regular 
priesthood. 

The uplands of the Vitim plateau are 
bleak and barren, and subject to climatic 
conditions which effectually interfere with 
their prosperous settlement. But on de- 
scending from this plateau into the valley 
of the upper tributaries of the Amur one 
experiences a remarkable change of con- 
ditions. The Yablonoi Mountains form 
a continuous border presenting an almost 
precipitous face of 2,500 feet looking to- 
ward the east, and shielding the region 
from the northwesterly storms. This lower 
level is known as the Daurian plateau, and 
is characterized by a peculiar and rich 
flora, and is very favorable for agricultural 
purposes. Its mining interests are also 
very valuable. The mines have been 
worked for more than two hundred years 
by the Russian government, largely by 
the labor of exiles, Chita, Nertchinsk, and 
Kara being the principal centers. This 
portion of the Trans-Baikal province is 
the granary of Eastern Siberia, producing 
annually more than eleven million bushels 
of grain of various sorts, while the mines 
yield annually three million dollars’ worth 
of gold and a large amount of silver. The 
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capital of the province, which is now also 
an important railroad center, is Chita, 
just at the base of the Yablonoi Moun- 
tains, and at the extreme head of naviga- 
tion in the Amur Valley. The native 
inhabitants of the province are Buriats, 
and still form an important part of the 
population. 

Here for many decades hundreds of 
rafts have been built every year on which 
immigrants have set out in the springtime 
to float down to the fertile and treeless 
prairies in the lower part of the Amur. 





A STEAMBOAT LANDING ON THE AMUR 


Each raft, besides conveying all the family 
and the household goods, contains logs 
enough to build the log cabin at the ter- 
minus of the voyage. Chita has a popula- 
tion of twelve thousand. But, as, usual, 
the railroad station is three or four miles 
from the old city, and is thus robbing it 
of some of its former interest. The situ- 
ation, however, with the long, even crest 
of the Yablonoi Mountains on the west, 
the broad plains about the junction of the 
Ingoda and Chita Rivers, and the irregu- 
lar mountains to the east, is ideal in every 
respect. . 

The railroad continues eastward 250 
miles to Stretensk, the head of regular 
steamboat navigation upon the Shilka, the 
principal navigable tributary to the Amur. 
Here, until the completion of the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad, the traffic over the 
Trans-Siberian road was transferred to 
commodious steamers, which descended 
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A CHURCH IN VLADIVOSTOK 


the stream fourteen hundred miles to 
Khabarovka, at the junction of the Ussuri 
with the Amur. At Khabarovka the Amur 
is flowing northward, emptying into the 
Sea of Okhotsk, about five hundred miles 
distant. Here the conditions of naviga- 
tion are so difficult that it is practically 
impossible to open a permanent line of 
communication with the outside world in 
that direction. 

From Khabarovka, therefore, a railroad 
has been built southward about five hun- 
dred miles to the grand harbor of Vladi- 
vostok, on the Japan Sea, which is large 
enough, and has depth of water enough to 
float the navies of the world on its land- 
locked surface. Here has already ‘grewn 
up a city of thirty thousand inhabitants, 
with dry docks, commodious barracks, nu- 
merous churches, a beautiful opera house, 
and a well stocked archeological museum. 
Notwithstanding the partial obstruction 
of the harbor by ice in the winter, it is 
destined to continue an important naval 
station and commercial emporium. Its 
importance, however, is much diminished 
by the completion of the Chinese Eastern 


Road, which has opened another terminus 
at Dalny, near Port Arthur, on the 
Chinese Sea. 

It will be a great loss, however, if trav- 
elers by the Trans-Siberian Railroad do 
not still in considerable numbers choose 
the river route from Stretensk, which 
for a thousand miles continues through 
the most picturesque imaginable scenery 
across the Kinghan and Bureya Moun- 
tains, through which the river has worn 
a deep, broad channel sunk far below the 
general level. By this route one passes 
the site of Albasin, famous for its suc- 
cessive defenses and captures two hundred 
years ago, when the Chinese and Russians 
were struggling for the possession of the 
Amur. The Chinese were then successful, 
and Albasin was deserted for 150 years, 
until reoccupied during the Crimean War 
by the energetic efforts of one of Siberia’s 
greatest statesmen and generals, Muravieff, 
afterwards made Count Amurski. Eight 
hundred miles below Stretensk, and 450 
below Albasin, Blagovyeschensk,-at the 
mouth of the Zeya River, is a city of rapid 
growth, having a population of about forty 
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THE TEA BAZAR AT KIAKHTA 


thousand. This growth is due both to 
the rich agricultural interests of the val- 
ley at this point, and of the development 
of rich gold mines up the Zeya River, 
which is navigable for three or four hun- 
dred miles. 

Blagovyeschensk was the scene of an 
important episode in the late Chinese 
revolution. Here, about the middle of 
July, 1900, after the Russian troops had 
all been sent away to the center of activity 
about Peking, the Chinese opened an 
attack upon the defenseless population, 
and kept up for a week a bombardment 
from the south side of the river. The 
civilized world was shocked by the drown- 
ing of three thousand Chinese, who were 
driven out from Blagovyeschensk, and told 
to cross the river on rafts provided for 
them and to join their companions on the 
opposite side. The reports concerning this 
event, which have had general credit, 
represent this as a cold-blooded act of 
Russian atrocity. The facts, however, are 
that the expulsion of the Chinese from 
the defenseless city was a military neces- 
sity, and that a bona fide effort was made 
to secure their safe transit, and that the 
Chinese themselves, for what reason no 


one could ever tell, opened fire upon the 
approaching rafts, and thus produced a 


‘panic which resulted in the drowning of 


the entire number, so that for days the 
river was black with the floating dead 
bodies. 

Blagovyeschensk has an oversupply of 
churches, is well provided with hotels, has 
a flourishing musical society, a well 
stocked music store, and a hospital spe- 
cially devoted to the application of Pas- 
teur’s ideas of counteracting disease by 
inoculation. 

As the Amur River forms the boundary 
between Russia and Manchuria, the orig- 
inal design was to continue the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad through the country 
north of the river to Khabarovka, and thus 
to complete railroad connection with 
Vladivostok. But by the treaty of Peking 
in 1895 permission was granted the Rus- 
sian government to build a railroad across 
Manchuria so as to reach the waters of 
the Pacific by a more direct route. This 
is already constructed and open to through 
traffic, so that one can now take a parlor 
car at Moscow and be landed on the Pacific 
at either of two Pacific ports after a jour- 
ney of 5,400 miles without change of cars. 
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The Chinese Eastern Road, as it is 
called, which completes this connection, 
turns off from the main line about one 
hundred miles east of Chita at a station 
called Kaidalova. The country through 
which it passes is much of it mountainous 
and thinly settled, though under a stable 
government it is capable of high develop- 
ment and of supporting a vast population. 
After crossing the Argun River, and, with 
great engineering difficulties, the Kinghan 
Mountains, the road passes through Tsit- 
sikar, an inconsiderable Tatar city, which 
is the capital of the largest province of 
Manchuria. One hundred miles farther 
on it crosses the Sungari River at Harbin, 
a town which has been erected for the 
sole purpose of being a railroad center. 
Harbin is about seven hundred miles from 
Kaidalova, and four hundred in a straight 
line from Vladivostok, the eastern ter- 
minus of the railroad. Here again the 
railroad is compelled to encounter great 
engineering difficulties in crossing the 
southern extension of the Bureya Moun- 
tains. But these being overcome, the road 
joins the one already coming down from 
Khabarovka at Nikolskoe, seventy miles 
from Vladivostok. Nikolskoe is a flour- 
ishing town of fifteen thousand inhab- 
itants, mostly devoted to the railroad 
interests or those connected with the large 
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detachment of soldiers that is quartered 
in the place. 

From Harbin a branch road puts off 
directly south to reach Port Arthur, the 
military terminus on the Chinese Gulf, 
and Dalny, the commercial emporium, 
which has been built at great expense not 
far away. The completion of this branch 
of the road thus gives to Russia two com- 
modious harbors in southern seas which 
are not obstructed by ice in the winter. 
This branch of the road, also, leads 
through the most thickly settled and fer- 
tile portion of Manchuria. Indeed, the 
Sungari Valley is to a great extent a level 
plain lying between the Kinghan and the 
Bureya Mountains. The river itself is 
about the size of the Ohio, and drains a 
basin equally large. 

For four hundred miles south of Harbin 
the country passed through is a level, well 
watered plain under high cultivation. One 
hundred miles south the city of Quan- 
chen-tse is a celebrated horse market for . 
the roving bands of Manchus that occupy 
the unsettled regions of the west, and has 
a population of about seventy thousand. 
Kaiwan, one hundred miles farther south, 
is about the same size, in a rich agri- 
cultural district. The present Manchu 


dynasty in China came from this vicinity. 
Thirty miles farther south Teling, on the 
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Lao River, has a population of about fifty 
thousand, while Mukden, the rich capital, 
having a population of two hundred 
thousand, and vying with Peking in 
the splendor of its temples and palaces, 
is now left several miles one side of the 
railroad. 

Niuchwang, on the Chinese Gulf at the 
mouth of the Lao River, is the port of 
entry for Manchuria, where an immense 
amount of trade is done, but otherwise 
it is of little interest. It is here that a 
junction is made with the English railroad 
leading down to Tien-tsin and Peking, 
about four hundred miles distant. One 
hundred and fifty miles through a pic- 
turesque mountainous region will bring 
one to Dalny, where a Russian city has 
sprung up like magic with magnificent 
wharves and every arrangement for meet- 
ing the wants of commerce. 

The ride through Manchuria, however, 
has been in Chinese territory. The rail- 
road simply has the right of way through 
a strip four or five hundred feet in width, 
with larger squares for stations, all of 
which is under the control of the Russian 
government. According to the treaty, 
the protection of the road is to be jointly 
by Chinese and Russian soldiers. The 
revolution of three years ago, however, has 
thrown the whole responsibility of protec- 
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tion upon the Russians. Hence at the 
present time none but Russian soldiers 
will be encountered along the railroad 
line. 

Thus we have completed without change 
of cars and in comfort and ease a journey 
of six thousand miles from St. Petersburg, 
and find ourselves looking toward the 
western coast of the United States, and 
are reminded in many ways of the similar- 
ity of the problems which beset Russia 
and the United States in developing an . 
immense area of unsettled territory par- 
tially occupied by savage and barbarous 
tribes, and still awaiting complete solu- 
tion. One can not take the journey 
without being impressed by the magnitude 
of these problems encountered by Russia, 
nor without being impressed with the tre- 
mendous vigor with which this mighty 
nation is pushing on to fulfil her provi- 
dential mission in the world. He will 
also be impressed with the many bonds 
which connect Russia and the United 
States, especially of a commercial and 
industrial sort; for he will be drawn into 
Dalny and Port Arthur by a Baldwin 
locomotive from Philadelphia, in a train 
which rolls on rails made in Baltimore, 
and laid on ties from Oregon. Different 
as are these forms of government common 
necessities draw them into close fellowship. 
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PRONUNCIATION 


Alexandrovsky— Ah-lex-ahn-drov-skee. 
Atchinsk— Aht-cheensk. 
Ayan—A-ee-ahn. 

Albasin— Ahl-bah-seen. 
Amurski— Ah-moor-skee. 
Argun— Ahr-goon. 

Buriats— Boo-ree-ahts. 
Bureya—Boo-ray-yah. 
Blagovyeschensk—Blah-gov-yesh-chensk. 
Cheliabinsk —Chee-lee-a-beensk. 
Chita— Chee-tah. 
Chulym—Choo-leem. 

Daurian— Daw-ree-ahn. 
Harbin— Har-been. 

Indigirka— Een-dee-geer-kah. 
Tlimsk-- Ee-leemsk. 

Irkutsk — Eer-kootsk. 

Ingoda— Een-goh-dah. 
Kiakhta—Keeahk-tah. 
Kamchatka— Kam-chat-kah. 
Kansk— Kahnsk. 

Kolyma—K oh-lee-mah. 

Kiya— Kee-yah. 

Krasnoyarsk— K rahs-noy-arsk. , 
Krevoshchetovo— K reh-vosh-chet-oh-voh. 
Khilok— Kee-lok. 

Kaiwan— Kah-ee-wahn. 
Khabarovka— Kah-bah-rov-kah. 
Kinghan— King-gahn. 
Kaidolova— Kah-ee-do-lov-ah. 
Lao—Lah-oh. 

Mukden— Mook-den. 

Mariinsk— Mah-ree-eensk. 
Martianof— Mahr-tee-ahn-off. 
Minusinsk—Mee-noo-seensk. 
Muravieff — Moo-rahv-yov. 
Manchus— Man-choos. 
Nertchinsk— Nair-cheensk. 
Nijni-Udinsk— N eesh-nee-Oo-deensk. 
Nikolskoe— Nee-kol-skoye. 
Niuchwang— Nyoo-chwang. 
Okhotsk—Oh-kotsk. 
Olekminsk— Oh-lek-meensk. 
Quan-chen-tse—Quan-chen-tseh. 
Saghalin—Sah-gah-leen. 
Sayan— Sa-ee-yahn. 
Stroganoff—Stroh-gahn-off. 
Stretensk—Streh-tensk. 
Shilka— Sheel-kah. 

Taiga— Tah-ee-gah. 

Tulum— Too-loom. 

Tyret— Tee-ret. 

Tien-tsin— Tyen-seen. 
Tsitsikar— Tseet-see-kar. 
Teling— Tay-leeng. 
Uda—0Oo-dah. 
Ussuri—®o-s00-ree. 

Verkhni Udinsk— Vairk-nee-Oo-deensk. 
Verkhoyansk— Vairk-oy-ansk. 
Vitimsk— Vee-teemsk. 
Yakutsk— Yah-kootsk. 
Yeniseisk— Yeh-nee-say-eesk. 
Yablonoi— Yahb-lon-oy. 
Zeya—Zay-yah. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Deseribe the general character of the coun- 
try around the Siberian Railway east of Obi. 
2. What causes have contributed to the wealth 
of Tomsk? 3. What remarkable equipment has 
its university? 4. What indications of the im- 
portance of the tea industry do we find at 
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Atchinsk? 5. Describe the situation and char- 


acteristics of Krasnoyarsk. 6. What curious 
relics are found in the valley of the Lena? 
7. How has the public spirit of exiles shown 
itself at Yeniseisk? 8. What special importance 
has Minusinsk? 9. What conditions have made 
Irkutsk a great center? 10. Describe the 
Yakuts. 11. What extremes of temperature are 
found in this region? 12. Where is gold found 
in Eastern Siberia? 13. What class of prisoners 
are sent to Saghalin? 14. What are some of the 
prison conditions at Alexandrovsky? 15. De- 
scribe, Lake Baikal. 16. What plan have the 
Russians for a railroad to Pekin? 17. What 
industry did Peter the Great establish at 
Petrovsk? 18. What interest has Chita? 19. 
What importance has Vladivostok? 20. What 
tragic event took place at Blagovyeschensk? 
21. What difficulties have been encountered in 
building the railroad across Manchuria? 22, 
What is the character of the Sungari Valley? 
23. What rights has Russia in Manchuria? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. What is the size of Siberia as compared to 
Europe? 2. What becomes of the gold which 
is mined in Siberia? 3. What is the meaning 
of the word Vladivostok? 4. How did Eastern 
Siberia figure in the Crimean War? 5. Seals 
almost identical with the Arctie variety are 
found in Lake Baikal and in the Caspian Sea. 
What does this suggest? 6. What famous Dane 
in the service of Russia gave his name to part 
of the Arctic Ocean? 7. What American was 
the first to write extensively of the Russian 
prison system? 8. Who promoted the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and founded the Russo-Chinese 
Bank? 
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WETTERS are, after all, the one 
form of composition that is uni- 
} versal. We may go through life 
j/ and play our parts quite respect- 

ably without ever making a speech 
or writing an article, but we can not 
escape the postman. It is not the purpose 
of this article to give forms for business 
and social correspondence, but to discuss 
the kind of letter that is written oftenest, 
and offers most opportunity for self- 
cultivation in English, that is, the letter 
of friendship. 

Much depends upon the mood in which 
one sits down to write a letter. It is a 
good rule never to write unless you feel 
like writing. If it is a blue day with you, 
you could sit down and order a dozen lead 
pencils, and the stationer be none the 
wiser, but beware of writing to a friend 
in such a mood. If you were talking 
to him, he would know by your expression, 
by the tone of your voice, that you were 
not yourself, and would make allowances. 
But in a letter he sees only the coolness, 
and not the reason for it. Again, it is 
not well to write when under great excite- 
ment. At such times you say more than 
you mean. If you spoke these things, 
your friend, seeing your agitation, would 
understand that what you said was not 
your sober judgment. But when it is 
written in cold black and white, and read 
by some one a hundred miles away, it has 
quite a different effect. We have all, I 





suppose, written letters that we would 
be glad to recall: they are usually written 
at such times. Wait for calmer moments: 
your friends deserve your golden hours. 
In the letter, as in other forms of com- 
position, the beginning is often the hardest 
part. As most letters are written in an- 
swer to others, it would seem natural to 
take up your friend’s letter and reply to 
it first. But it is a question whether 
this is best. Your thoughts are apt to 
run along the lines suggested by your 
friend, and your letter will seem like an 
echo of his own. A letter of friendship 
should be more than a mere reply: it 
should contain much that is new, that 
comes from yourself. The better way is 
to write your own letter first. Sit down, 
with your friend in mind, think of what 
you would tell him if he were present, 
and write as you would talk. Then when 
you have exhausted your own budget, take 
up your friend’s letter and answer it. 
This will make your letter more spon- 
taneous, give it more individuality. 
The style of a letter of friendship may 
vary widely, yet there are two qualities 
which it should always possess: charm 
and courtesy. Charm, that elusive thing 
which means so much, is not to be attained 
by following rules; it springs from char- 
acter, from temperament, and in part 
from mood. But courtesy is within the 
reach of all. Courtesy forbids, for ex- 
ample, the letter illegibly written. What 
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would be thought of a person who in con- 
versation, out of sheer carelessness, would 
mumble and mouth his words, so that 
people would have to ask him to repeat 
what he said? Yet is it any worse to 
write what must be read a second time? 
Courtesy, too, forbids the use of abbrevia- 
tions. To conclude a letter with “Your 
affec. bro.” suggests that the writer regards 
a letter as an unpleasant duty, to be gotten 
through with as soon as possible. Courtesy 
also demands that one should use some 
care in grouping his thoughts into para- 
graphs. Upon this subject Mr. J. M. Hart 
expresses himself as follows: 


“The usual fault in private letters is 
that they run through page after page in 
utter confusion of subject, and without 
the slightest pause. The reader is ex- 
pected to pass from the weather to cooks, 
or the want of cooks, to whooping-cough, 
the latest dancing party, Miss ’3 en- 
gagement, the ball game, mamma’s head- 
aches, and the newest fashions in hats, 
all in an unbroken series of sentences 
where half the commas should be periods 
and all the dashes should be commas. To 
make one’s private letters too systematic 
and studied is to run the risk of appear- 
ing pedantic. But this extreme is easily 
avoided.” 





There is some truth here, especially in 
the reference to the dash. It should not be 
made the universal mark of punctuation. 

The question as to what to put into 
a letter may be answered in a word: your- 
self. What you are doing, thinking, 
planning, what you read, what you see, 
what you hear—these are the things your 
friend will be glad to know. Your letters 
will be valued just in proportion as you 
put yourself into them. The best letters 
are usually those that have the least of 
so-called “news.” 

One of the secrets of good letter writing 
is fulness of detail. Any event may be 


made uninteresting by a general state- 
ment. “Yesterday we crossed the English 
Channel, and tomorrow we go towards 
London.” A letter made up of such state- 
ments is as dry as a guide-book. But a 
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description of the passage, telling how 
the boat twisted about in the choppy waves 
of the channel; the view as the white 
cliffs of France faded from sight; an 
amusing blunder of the steward’s at din- 
ner—such things, slight in themselves, 
will bring vividly to your friend the scenes 
you are passing through, and make your 
letters a delight. The poet Gray knew 
how to make a letter interesting. The 
following was written-from Southampton 
to his friend, Dr. Nicholls. It begins with 
a humorous excuse for delay in writing: 


NOVEMBER 19, 1764. 

Sir: I received your letter at South- 
ampton, and, as I would wish to treat 
everybody according to their own rule and 
measure of good breeding, have against my 
inclination waited till now before I an- 
swered it, purely out of fear and respect, 
and an ingenuous diffidence of my own 
abilities. If you will not take this as an 
excuse, accept it at least as a well-turned 
period, . . . always my principal concern. 

So I proceed to tell you, that my health 
is much improved by the sea; not that I 
drank it, or bathed in it as the common 
people do. No! I only walked by it and 
looked upon it. The climate is remarkably 
mild, even in October and November. No 
snow has been seen to lie there for these 
thirty years past, the myrtles grow in the 
ground against the houses, and Guernsey 
lilies bloom in every window. . . . Inthe 
bosom of the woods, concealed from pro- 
fane eyes, lie hid the ruins of Netteley 
Abbey. I should tell you that 
the ferryman who rowed me, a lusty young 
fellow, told me that he would not, for all 
the world, pass a night at the Abbey, there 
were such things seen near it, though there 
was a power of money hid there. From 
thence I went to Salisbury, Wilton, and 
Stonehenge: but of these things I say no 
more, they will be published at the Uni- 
versity Press. 

I have been at London this month, that 
tiresome, dull place! where all people 
under thirty find so much amusement. 

I had prepared a finer period than the 
other to finish with, but I have somehow 
mislaid it among my papers. Adieu! I 
shall almost be glad to see you “— 

.G. 


It is worth noting what places Gray 
chooses to describe in that letter. He had 

















seen Salisbury Plain and Stonehenge, 
famous places both, yet he dismisses them 
in a sentenee, and describes the less known 
Southampton and Netteley Abbey. It is 
not the great sights that furnish the best 
material for letters; these have been de- 
scribed many times, and better than you 
can describe them. But lesser things, that 
interest you, will interest your friends 
as well. 

One of the advantages of letter writing 
is the almost infinite range of subjects that 
one can touch upon. Even the weather, 
which is under a ban as a subject for 
conversation, may beceme a positively ex- 
hilarating topic for a letter. Lowell thus 
begins a letter to Miss Norton: 


My dearest old Friend: It is a lovely 
day, cool and bright, and the clerk of the 
weather has just put a great lump of ice 
in the pitcher from which he pours his 
best nectar. Last night, as I walked home 
from faculty meeting, the northern lights 
streamed up like great organ pipes, and 
loveliest hues of pink, green, and blue 
flitted from one to another in a silent 


symphony. Today, consequently, is cold 
and clear, with a bracing dash of 
northwest. , 


If one is blessed with the gift of humor, 
the letter of all forms of composition 
affords the best place for its exercise. 
One is assured of a kindly reception for 
his jests—a most important point—and if 
news happens to be scarce, by letting the 
fancy play one can literally write a letter 
about nothing. Charles Lamb wrote to 
his friend Patmore, and the whole theme 
of his letter is a whimsical inquiry about 
Mr. Patmore’s dog. 


CHASE, ENFIELD. 

Dear P.: Excuse my anxiety, but how 
is Dash? I should have asked if Mrs. 
Patmore kept her rules, and was improv- 
ing; but Dash came uppermost. The order 
of our thoughts should be the order of 
our writing. Goes he muzzled, or aperto 
ore? Are his intellects sound, or does he 
wander a little in his conversation? You 
can not be too careful to watch the first 
symptoms of incoherence. The first il- 
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logical snarl he makes, to St. Luke’s with 
him! All the dogs here are going mad, 
if you believe the overseers; but I protest 
they seem to me very rational and col- 
lected. But nothing is so deceitful as mad 
people, to those who are not used to them. 
Try him with hot water: if he won’t lick 
it up it is a sign he does not like it. Does 
his tail wag horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly? That has decided the fate of many 
dogs in Enfield. Is his general deport- 
ment cheerful? I mean when he is pleased 
—for otherwise there is no judging. You 
can’t be too careful. Has he bit any of 
the children yet? If he has, have them 
shot, and keep him for curiosity, to see if 
it was the hydrophobia. Do you get 
paunch for him? ‘Take care the sheep 
was sane. You might pull out his teeth 
(if he would let you) and then you need 
not mind if he were as mad as a Bedlamite. 

If the slightest suspicion arises 
in your breast that all is not right with 
him, muzzle him and lead him in a string 
to Mr. Hood’s, his quondam master, and 
he’il take him in at any time. You may 
mention your suspicion, or not, as you like, 
or as you think it may wound or not Mr. 
H.’s feelings. Hood, I know, will wink 
at a few follies in Dash, in consideration 
of his former sense. Besides, Hood is 
deaf, and if you hinted ayo ten to 
one he would not hear you. 

I send my love in a — to Dash. 
C. Lams. 


After all, perhaps, the sagest piece of - 
advice ever given about letter writing is 
this remark by Edward Rowland Sill: 
“TDo not correspond with more people than 
you correspond to.” It is a manual of 
letter writing in a sentence. We can all 
write good letters to the right people ; is it 
worth while trying to write to the others? 

If you would see what the letter of | 
friendship is at its best, in its infinite 
range from humor to pathos, its self- 
revelation, its charm, and its power to 
inspire, read the letters of Lowell, of 
Stevenson, and of Charles Lamb. The 
truest biography of these men is found 
in their letters. And this perhaps gives 
us the key to the essential quality of the 
letter of friendship: it is, in its best form, 
a chapter of autobiography. 
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THE PATRONAGE OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


BY RHO FISK ZUEBLIN 


OME summers ago at the time- 
honored Guildhall, before the 


invited lord mayor and his civic | 


satellites, the Art Workers’ Guild 

of London presented a gorgeously 
contrived mask of Beauty’s Awakening. 
They presented it, as the “epistle dedica- 
tory” declaims, “in the hope that a day 
and time will come when as our city is 
the greatest in the world, so she shall be 
the most beautiful, and that, preéminent 
now in commerce, so then shall she also 
be the leader of cities in the symbolizing 
of her greatness by the beauty of her out- 
ward show.” The spirit of Beauty is 
lying in an enchanted sleep. Visions of 
the fair cities of the earth pass in her 
dreams. The seven lamps of architecture 
in the hands of her attendant maids have 
ceased to burn. Demons have provoked 
the spell of magic sleep—the demons 
Philistinus, Bogus, Ignoramus, Bumble- 
beedleus, Slumdum, and Jerrybuiltus. 
But the Hero conquers, and Beauty’s 
Awakening is accomplished. Blessed by 
her aroused consciousness, London, again 
worthily adorned with her emblems, takes 
her rightediis stand among the Fair Cities 
of the Earth, with the genii, Labor, In- 
yention, Freedom, and Commerce,. atten- 
dant upon her. It is easy to think that 
the Arts and Crafts movement is the 
Prince Trueheart, at whose touch Sleeping 
Beauty is beginning to feel again the 


instinct of life, and is rising to adorn 
both the old cities and the new with 
garments of seemliness. 

In this country it is one of the marked 
and hopeful features of the Arts and 
Crafts movement that it has not become 
limited and narrow and thereby lost its 
meaning, but that through varying phases 
and differing accentuations the American 
movement is gaining in significance. As 
a logical result of such production and 
exhibition and education, as have been 
written of in foregoing papers, a helpful 
consuming public is being created and is 
now making personal and corporate de- 
mands, demands for beauty in the home 
and for a beautiful public life. 

There has been a very direct and pic- 
turesque example of this growth and 
influence in the blessings bestowed on 
Deerfield through activities in handicraft, 
and Mr. Baxter writes pointedly of this: 

“In the development at Deerfield we see 
an unconscious evolution of the old-time 
guild idea after the fashion that made the 
guild life and the guild work express 
themselves in some of the truest art that 
the world ever saw, and in their alliances 
stand for the shaping of the community 
life along the soundest artistic and civic 
lines. So, in the little village room at 
Deerfield we have the germ of a modern 
rehabilitation of the guild hall as a cen- 
ter for the artistic endeavors and of the 
social and civic life of the community— 
we may well see how the Arts and Crafts 
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movement leads to and naturally merges 
in the civic improvement movement, which 
in various aspects commands the service 
of the arts that express themselves in 
handicraft.” 


In considering the opportunities and 
the accomplishments of patronage in arts 
and crafts we may first speak of personal 
obligations and chances, then of the 
powers in the wishes of the community. 
Both the man and the woman are having 
enlarged opportunity to speak and choose 
for themselves. The man is more and 
more, and this with propriety, displaying 
individual taste and thought regarding 
his office. I have especially in mind two 
offices where the individual man’s likings 
and their relation to his profession have 
made most interesting and delightful 
rooms; the one being the study of an 
editor of a literary magazine; the other 
the reception-room of a surgical specialist. 
Some business houses have cared for and 
believed in art, and we find a few notable 
modern mural paintings in American 


marts, the Bank of Pittsburg, the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Building, of Newark, 
New Jersey, and the Bank of Commerce, 
New York. 

The ethics and esthetics involved in 
advertising are much alluded: to today. 
There is much earnestness in attacking 
the objectionable features of the poster, 
but the alluring possibilities attract less 
attention. Yet we have one Boston res- 
taurant sign painted and signed by an 
artist of note, and it has been written 
regarding such displays 


“it should appeal to business men, for the 
possession of a well designed and attrac- 
tive sign, possibly the work of an artist 
of reputation, is of uncommon worth as an 
advertising feature. Work of this sort 
offers good incentives for artistic inven- 
tion and suitably adapted design that 
should graphically characterize what it 
stands for. The idea is quite in accord 
with the strong movement for civic im- 
provement and the artistic development 
of our cities that is making itself felt in 
this country. In itself such work should 
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add very materially to the interest and 
beauty of our streets. Sign painting by 
artists is of course no new thing. In 
former days many a painter on his sketch- 
ing tours in the country has settled his 
tavern bill by painting a sign for the 
innkeeper. There are so many of these 
artist-painted signs that various collectors 
have made a specialty of them. Many 
examples have been identified as the work 
of eminent men, and prized accordingly.” 


A collection of such signs was a feature 
of the Guildhall summer exhibition in 
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London in 1902. While referring to the 
old days of heraldry and rebus signs Mr. 
Robinson asks, “Why should not the trade 
mark be made artistic, be colored and 
emblazoned on walls as proudly in an age 
of commerce and industry as were prowess 
and birth in chivalric days?” 

While with individual taste and indi- 
vidualistic motive art is being carried into 
business methods and office surroundings, 
the tremendous importance of its influence 
is felt in relation to the home. There 
are three classes of homes where “domestic 
interiors” are claiming attention and 
finding possibilities. Our millionaires are 
through good intentions and fine desires 
placing such works of art in their palaces 
that American artists are making names 
as decorators and designers, and home 
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walls and furnishings know, among many 
others, such names as La Farge, Sewell, 
and Brangwyn. 

Our midde-class people of comfortable 
means are daily doing better by themselves 
and by art in having their houses and pos- 
sessions represent fine workmanship. In 
very good evidence here is the private 
decorator, one who joins in furnishing 
the house with the motive of friendly 
understanding and appreciation of re- 
quirements. Among such successful in- 
terior decorators who have the faculty of 
letting the home represent itself instead 
of themselves, we may mention Miss Aish- 
ton, of Evanston, and Miss Hast, of 
Boston. Sensible attention has also been 
given to the possibilities in very simple 
and restricted furnishing for the homes 
of the working classes. Some years ago 
the Chicago Agricultural Club made such 
a showing at its annual exhibition, and 
latterly there were very helpful furnished 
rooms done at the Mechanics’ Fair in 
Boston. 

The perfect domestic interior would 
represent the home life, show personal 
charm, and give incentive to individual 
growth. It would never be a copy, since 
the successful house must possess its 
special grace and character. Conventions 
in all ways are dangerous in their prone- 
ness to take away meaning from life itself, 
and home life should have its own accent 
and spirit. Of course, there are many 
chances for caprice and lack of judgment 
and a display of personal folly; and this 
gives the humorist, if not the serious per- 
son, a delightful chance for satire. One 
of George Ade’s most successful satires 
has been directed at the lady whose “high 
art” made the home a sorry resting place 
for her husband. Mr. Ade drew therefrom 
a delicious moral, quite worthy of repeti- 
tion, “There’s no place like home, and 
some husbands are glad of it!” 

There has been one redecorating of a 
home that is really momentous in impor- 
tance and significance, and happily de- 
lightful in its success. This has been the 
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OPHIR FARM, ILLUSTRATING LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
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appropriate attention given to the first 
home of our country in the suitable and 
satisfactory reappointing and refitting of 
the White House. It is certainly reassur- 
ing to be able to forget tawdry decoration 
and unpleasant corridors, and to think 
of our nation’s head-residence as a beau- 
tiful and distinguished place of living 
and of hospitality. I can not do better 
than quote the following editorial from 
Handicraft: 


“A sign of much promise in the artistic 
horizon is the marked improvement during 
the last ten years of our government archi- 
tecture which has involved also an im- 
provement in the quality of the craft work 
employed in the decoration of these build- 
ings. No more’gratifying instance of this 
advance has occurred than in the recent 
total renovation of the interior of the 
White House, which has been admirably 
carried out by Messrs. McKim, Mead, 
and White. The venerable building 
during the century of its existence had 
suffered from repeated tamperings, es- 
pecially during the last forty years, which 
had gradually and entirely destroyed the 


original simple dignity of its interior. 
Two or three years ago, however, it was 
threatened with worse disaster. Elaborate 
plans were made for an enlargement of 
the structure which would have utterly 
ruined and -vulgarized its exterior. The 
carrying out of these plans was prevented 
by timely agitation; and now, not only 
have the pressing needs for larger and 
more convenient quarters for the executive 
offices been met by a new building at the 
end of the old terraces, which have been 
uncovered and restored, but the interior 
of the White House itself—now devoted 
entirely to the purposes of an official 
residence—has been reconstructed. The 
entrance vestibule, and the rooms which 
open from it, have now the dignity and 
good taste which one likes to associate 
with the dwelling of the nation’s chief 
magistrate. They are so harmonious that 
it is difficult to believe that it is not old 
work uncovered by the removal of the 
rubbishy accretions of the past half cen- 
tury; but it is all new work, and it is 
probable’ that the interior of the White 
House is now more beautiful than it ever 
was before.” 


Beyond this placing of honor where 
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honor is due upon the home there is wide 
range of feeling, activity, and inspiration 
today in collective ideals and community 


interests. The great cause is not now 
the House Beautiful, but the Coming 
City. ; 


This art belonging to the public is of 
two kinds: first, that which is offered and 
gratuitously be- 
stowed on the pub- 
lic for the sake of 
pleasing probable 
patrons ; the other, 
a more real and 
honest art, is called 
into being by the 
actual wish and 
eagerness of the 
communityor 
groups of citizens. 
The first is quite 
likely to be queer 
and to have va- 
garies. What 
comes quickly and 
especially to my 
mind are two ex- 
travagant examples of worthless and 
illogical art. All decorative art should 
have the element of repose in it, and to 
enjoy any decorations repose of spirit is 
necessary. And yet today we have lavished 
upon us endless decorative contrivances 
embellishing cars (till Pullman has be- 
come a byword in the art world) and worse 
still elevators! The new Marshall Field 
elevators are an intricate and elaborate 
study in wrought-iron and colored glass 
which I have tried to figure out while 
dashing between floors wedged into an 
uncomfortable view point. Any “point of 
view” becomes quite impossible in these 
situations. 

But the way in which the American 
public and communities have enriched 
themselves and are bettering themselves 
is quite remarkable. Three municipalities 
have done wonders for the city as a cor- 
porate whole. Washington is replanned ; 
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Courtesy of Handicraft. 


Boston has made itself glorious in art 
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landscape by its Metropolitan Park Sys- 
tem, and Harrisburg has taken itself 
seriously with a well formed scheme for 
redemption and growth. American mural 
decoration has grown illustrious and im- 
portant through the walls of the Boston 
Library and the Library of Congress. 

Both representing and fostering this 
eagerness on the part of the public there 
have sprung into helpful and guiding ex- 
istence many organizations, all looking 
toward the encouragement of craftsmen 
and artists and the beautifying of our 
cities. These societies with the purpose 
of furthering and directing public beauty 
have grown fast in number and in im- 
portance. Their number is emphasized 
by the fact that Charles Mulford Robin- 
son, in his book on “Improvement of 
Towns and Cities,” gives three pages to 
enumerating them; and their importance 
is acknowledged by Miss Pauline King’s 
devoting a chapter in her book on “Amer- 
ican Mural Painting” to “The Influence 
of Art Organizations.” We may mention 
the American League for Civic Improve- 
ment, the National Arts Club, the various 
municipal art societies, the National So- 
ciety of Mural Painters, the American 
Park and Outdoor Association, the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, American Insti- 
tute of Architects, and Architectural 
League of America. We may content out- 
selves with speaking definitely of the work 
and purposes of only four. 

The Municipal Art Society of New 
York began its existence quietly in 1893, 
taking for its self-directing motto, “To 
make us love our city we must make our 
city lovely.” They have used methods of 
presentation, agitation, suggestion and 
the conducting of competitions in design, 
for furthering the aim of “application of 
art to objects of public use.” ‘hey have 
given wise and intelligent attention to 
the matters of street fixtures and street 
architecture, including in importance as 
possible artistic features of our cities 
poles, flagstaffs, letter-boxes, street lamps, 
street signs, rapid transit plants, comfort 
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stations, and posters. They have fur- 
nished interesting designs and suggestions 
for such fixtures, and succeeded in some 
definite improvements. Their methods 
have always been those of exerting influ- 
ence both educational and legislative in 
the proper ways and with a helpful spirit, 
and their aim and standard has been high, 
asserting their purpose “to see if possible 
that the satisfaction of the needs of the 
city shall not be a makeshift, but shall be 
at once progressive and beautiful.” 

The National Society of Mural Painters 
was organized in 1895 with the intention 
of practically allying themselves as coun- 
selors and coworkers with architects and 
planners of public. buildings, one of the 
five articles of their faith being “to urge 
a rational decoration of our public build- 
ings and to coéperate with other societies 
having in view the beautifying of the 
country.” Their efforts are in behalf of 
and in thought of city planning, grouping 
of public buildings, municipal painting, 
sculpture, and landscape art. Their great 
achievement so far is the fine decoration 
of the Appellate Courthouse of New York, 
where by magnificent mural painting such 
artists as Walker, Simmons, and Blash- 
field have glowingly told the Wisdom, the 
Justice, and the Power of the Law. 
~ Outdoor art naturally and actually has 
related itself to the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment, and there has been much declared 
regarding the natural and decorative laws 
of garden and landscape features. There 
has been great development in home gar- 
dening, and even now we have some tra- 
ditions and beauties in American private 
gardens almost worthy of English and 
Italian renown, while the public work in 
school gardening—in parks and play- 
grounds—is comparable only with its own 
successes. Here the leading organization 


is the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association. 

The American League for Civic Im- 
provement with its avowed aim “to pro- 
mote public beauty” has wished to codr- 
dinate the various organizations and clear 
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many fields both for thought and action. 
It has made possible an exhibit at St. 
Louis of import and influence, of scientific 
and esthetic value; and as we learned les- 
sons not forgotten from Chicago’s White 
City and Buffalo’s Rainbow City; so great 
civic regeneration may follow the enlight- 
enment and inspiration of St. Louis’s 


‘ Model City. 


Mr. Albee has dreamed a dream of 
patronage for the crafts with many prom- 
ises and many practical suggestions, a 
dream of a modern capitalist playing fairy 
godfather to his native town. Having a 
wish to honor and help his birthplace 
he does this through the establishment 
and endowment of a rural industry, mak- 
ing the sensible claim that “in many cases 
it would be wiser to find work for the 
inhabitants than to erectamemorial build- 
ing,” and foreseeing with keen apprecia- 
tion the numberless benefits that might 
come to an isolated community, “growing 
out of industries liberally and intelli- 
gently conducted.” 

There is abundant proof both in dreams 
and realities of our possibilities. Some 
years ago in making a plea for American 
municipal art, Mr. Blashfield wrote that 
the citizens of the old-time cities “be- 
lieved that certain benefits arose from the 
cultivation of beauty, that the pleasure of 
private life, the dignity of public life were 
increased by the aid of the arts. To whom 
did the cities of the past owe their public 
decoration? Was it to kings, emperors, 
and grand dukes, whom we in America 
have not? No. Athens, Florence, Venice, 
Bruges, Nuremberg were given their art 
by the very men whom we have with us 
today, the magistrates, the merchants, the 
artisans.” ; 

Throughout all this personal and com- 
munity interest in bestowing art upon life 
and enriching domestic and public archi- 
tecture there is the actual accomplishment 
representing practical endeavor, earnest 
teaching, and eager agitation, all resulting 
in definite possessions of worth and dig- 
nity. Now we may ask what of the temper 
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and spirit that belong to the honest con- 
viction in the might and right of art in 
the daily lives of citizens? There is today 
a firm belief in and passion for beauty in 
the world. What creed fosters it? To- 
gether with the comparatively new phrases 
that are becoming watchwords, those of 
“civic improvement” and “municipal art,” 
there is the cry for a “simple life.” The 
main thesis for patronage of arts and 
crafts is not the multiplication of personal 
possessions and desires, but the demand 
for fewer, better, saner things. The cry 
is for a more honorable recognition of 
publie life and public possessions, an in- 
spiring recognition of the final pride and 
power and peace inherent in common- 
wealth. 

We have been told often and often as 
a bland apology for municipal deficiency 
that God made the country and man made 
the town. There might, however, be in- 
centive rather than easy-going excuse in 
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the saying. When man’s workmanship 
shall show a perfect reverence for divine 
law, those normal rulings that reign in 
the natural world, he will have given a 
finer obedience to the powerful laws of 
order, simplicity, reality, relation to func- 
tion and use. And as God looked upon His 
creations and declared them very good, 
so men looking upon their own won- 
ders and deeds may pray, “The beauty 
of the Lord our God be upon us,” and 
with clean consciences add, “Establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us; 
yea the work of our hands establish 
thou it.” 
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MORE CONSCIENCE FOR THE CONSUMER 
BY CAROLINE L. HUNT 


HE consumer is he who uses wealth. 

Each of us, therefore, is a con- 

sumer. The wealth which we 

use is of two classes. The first 
includes natural products; the 
second, those commodities which have 
been made from natural products through 
human agency. To the first class belongs 
the wild berry which one picks for his 


own use, and for which he is beholden to 
no one. To the second belongs the culti- 
vated berry, which is served to one at his 
own table without labor or forethought 
on his part. The second berry may be 
considered to be the first one plus the 
thought and ingenuity and manual labor 
that were expended in cultivating, trans- 
porting, and serving it. Of the first kind 
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of wealth the average consumer uses ever 
less, of the second ever more, and thus 
his dependerice upon his fellows increases. 

A person uses wealth for the purpose 
of satisfying his desires. But other people 
as well as he have desires which must be 
satisfied, if at all, by natural wealth or 
by natural wealth adapted to human use 
by human agency. Of unsatisfied desires 
the world is full. Some, to be sure, are 
unworthy, but after we have stricken these 
out the number is still appalling. We 
want food, and good food. Some of us 
go hungry, and some get sick because we 
are forced to eat bad food. We want safe 
water, and thousands of us die every year 
because we can not get it. We want parks 
or large open spaces, with good roads and 
paths and plenty of comfortable seats, with 
green grass, flowers, trees, playgrounds, 
gymnasiums, and lunch-rooms. We want 
beautiful factories and public buildings, 
good schools and libraries. We want beau- 
tiful houses, furniture, clothes. Of these 
good things some of us have all, more of 
us have only part, and many of us have 
none. 

When we try to explain the fact that 
so many legitimate desires are unfulfilled, 
the first reason that occurs to us is the 
fact that incomes are not fairly distrib- 
uted. This no one can gainsay. No one 
pretends that incomes are proportioned to 
desert, to need, or even to men’s capacity 
for using them for the public good. This, 
however, is a fact over which the average 
person has little control. The most he 
can do is to give moral support to the 
specialist who is trying to think out a 
fairer means of distribution. 

There is, however, another reason for 
want, the responsibility for which comes 
nearer home. This is the tremendous 
waste of natural wealth and of human pro- 
ductive power which is involved in making 
and distributing commodities. Think, for 
example, of a people who need so many 
things as we do, spending their time cut- 
ting down trees, grinding them into pulp, 
and making them into the material upon 
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which trashy newspapers are printed. Too 
bad to use the tree in that way, to say 
nothing of human labor! Do we think of 
this when we toss out a penny for such a 
paper? -Think of boys of fourteen work- 
ing underground all day away from sun 
and air. Think of girls working in ‘ill- 
ventilated shops from early morning until 
late at night, and then being turned out 
to make their way home as best they can 
through the worst districts of a great city. 
Is this a good way to prepare the boys 
and girls to meet human needs in the 
future ? 

But some one says, “I am not respon- 
sible for the fact that trashy newspapers 
are printed, and I am not responsible for 
the fact that human life is sacrificed in 
the mines and shops. I am the buyer 
and the user, not the maker nor the seller. 
When a commodity is offered to me for 
sale the mischief has already been done, 
the tree has been cut down, the young life 
warped, the energy been misapplied. The 
commodity is cheap. I need it, and I 
might as well have it as any other person.” 
To which the answer comes in no uncertain 
accents from two sources, from the shop- 
keeper on the one hand, who says in the 
words so familiar to us all, “There is no 
demand for it, so I do not keep it in - 
stock”; and from the social economist on 
the other, who says, “The producing man 
is essentially the servant of the consuming 
man, and the final direction of industry 
lies with the consumers.” 

If the consumers of wealth by their de- 
mands determine what shall be made and 
under what conditions it shall be made 
and sold, what shall we say of the house- 
wife and her responsibility? She holds a 
unique position among consumers. She 
buys not only that which she herself uses, 
but much of that which the adult members 
of her family, and all of that which her 
young children consume. Thus she as- 
sumes vicariously their responsibility, and 
holds their consciences. This is one of the 
great social burdens which a woman takes 
upon herself when she makes a home. 
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To understand the problem of the home- 
maker, in her capacity as consumer and 
buyer, we must remember that there are 
“two distinct responsibilities; one is the 
responsibility for the conditions under 
which things are made; the other is the 
responsibility for their being made at all.” 
The first is for waste of life and productive 
power through child labor, underpay, and 
unsanitary places for work. This she can 
meet only by organized methods. The 
second, the responsibility for the fact that 
one article is made instead of another 
which would have satisfied a larger 
number of real wants the home-maker 
must meet single-handed by careful 


and conscientious regulation of her own 
expenditures. 


That some women have accepted the 
first form of responsibility, the existence 
and growth of the National Consumers’ 
League, with its various state and local 
branches, testify. The object of this 
league is to investigate, as the individual 
can not, the conditions under which ar- 
ticles are made. Wishing to do thoroughly 
what it undertakes, it is at present confin- 
ing its attention to one branch of industry, 
and that a branch in which the waste of 
human life is conspicuous—“the manu- 
facture of women’s and children’s stitched 
white cotton underwear.” This industry 
lends itself readily to sweat-shop methods 
with all the attendant danger to the con- 
sumer from contagious diseases, to the 
worker from the lowering of wages and of 
the standard of living. 

The way in which the league works may 
be briefly described. Upon request of a 
manufacturer it investigates his-shep. If 
it finds that the state factory law is obeyed, 
that all goods are made on the premises, 
that overtime is not worked, that no chil- 
- dren under sixteen are employed, and that 
the surroundings of the workers are clean 
and healthful, it grants the use of its label. 
This label can, if the manufacturer so 
desires, be stamped on all goods that leave 
his factory. 

The investigations of the league nat- 
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urally lead to activities of other kinds. 
It is often found that the only objection 
to granting the use of the label isthe 
fact that-children under sixteen are em- 
ployed. If this is in accordance with the 
state factory law, the next thing to do is 
to get the law changed. This is usually 
the task which the state leagues take upon 
themselves. During the past winter and 
spring the branches in California, Kansas, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania were 
active in promoting child labor and school 
attendance legislation in their respective 
states. 

After the label has been granted there 
must be a market for the goods. The 
creation of a demand for label goods is 
one of the duties of the local branches that 
are springing up in many cities and towns. 
Besides this, these branches prepare for 
the convenience of purchasers “white lists” 
of shops which reach certain standards 
with reference to wages and to treatment 
of their employees. They urge the grant- 
ing of half holidays during the summer 
months, and seek to save clerks and de-. 
livery men from the horrors of the Christ- 
mas trade by inducing people to do their 
shopping early in the season, and to refuse 
to receive any goods delivered late at 
night. 

The members of the league recognize 
the fact that their power to protect them- 
selves and to clear their consciences with 
reference to that which they use lies in 
their ability to organize. They recognize 
also that below them is a class of buyers 
too weak and too ignorant to band together 
for the protection either of themselves 
or of those who make and sell the grade 
of goods which they use. A large part of 
its work, therefore, is educational, and 
aims to bring the public up to a point 
where it will demand protection for all 
consumers and all workers. To this end ~ 
it distributes annually large quantities of 
valuable literature. 

Connected with the distribution of com- 
modities there is a certain kind of waste 
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which must be stopped in some way. This 
lies in the destruction of natural beauties 
by advertisements. I stood on the plat- 
form of the station at Harper’s Ferry one 
beautiful September day and looked across 
the river to a magnificent bluff crowned 
with autumn foliage. There on the rocky 
face of the bluff had been painted an 
enormous round advertisement with white 
letters nine feet high on a background of 
black. This advertisement exploited the 
merits of an article designed for household 
use. It is but one isolated instance of 
wanton desecration of natural scenery for 
advertising purposes. Will the Consumers’ 
League or some other organization make 
for us a “white list” of manufacturers 
who refuse to curtail the world’s wealth 
by destroying the means of satisfying the 
desire for beauty? Or shall we talk about 
it and agitate the matter until we have 
created a public sentiment which will 
make such practices impossible? The 
abuse will be abolished none too quickly 


even if we turn every possible weapon 
against it. 

The home-maker in her capacity as 
buyer for a family is largely responsible 
for that which is made as well as for the 


conditions under which it is made. Here 
she must act single-handed, and decide 
for herself what it is worth while to buy. 
In one section of his “Studies in Eco- 
nomics,” William Smart draws a lesson 
from the record of his personal expenses. 
The items of the account he has grouped 
under vafious heads, food, dress, shelter, 
ete. With reference to the various heads 
he says that if he spends more for food 
than he needs for health he gives himself 
a form of pleasure which he can not slare 
with others, and which is of the most 
fleeting character. If, on. the other 
hand, he spends more for dress than he 
actually needs for comfort, he stands a 
chance of pleasing the eyes of others as 
well as his own, and, besides, an article 
of dress discarded before it is worn out 
may keep some one else warm for a long 
time. This extravagance in dress is likely 
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to give pleasure to more people and for 
a longer time than extravagance in food. 
The third head is “shelter.” If he puts 
more into a house than he needs he may 
be building not only for the present, but 
for future generations. Here he stops, 
leaving us to go on in imagination through 
the other heads, “books,” “travel,” ete. By 
this simple illustration he shows to us poor 
laymen what he means by the rather ap- 
palling title of his article, “The Socializ- 
ing of Consumption.” For what is society 
but other people, and what is it to socialize 


_consumption but to spend one’s income 


for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber? The choice between various forms 
of expenditure comes when we spend more 
than is absolutely necessary. Then we 
have a chance to choose between that which 
we, by consuming, will destroy (ice-cream, 
let us say) and that which we can consume 
and yet pass on to others (a book or peri- 
odical, which we can read and lend to the 
neighbors). And what we demand and 
use will determine the form which wealth 
will take in the future. 

But no one is going to be able to com- 
pare what he needs to spend for a given 
item and what he really does spend unless 
he keeps a strict aceount. For this reason 
we find specialists in home economics - 
urging women to keep accounts, and to 
keep them in such form that they can 
easily be tabulated so as to show what 
per cent of the income goes for food, what 
for rent, ete. At the home economics 
exhibit which was held in connection with 
the last meeting of the Collegiate Alumnz 
Association there was a household cabinet 
arranged for keeping records according 
to the card system. This was filled with 
cards in actual use by a woman interested 
in home economics. 

The bargain counter, with its frightful 
diversion of energy from productive work 
for which it is responsible directly and 
also indirectly because it encourages the 
$1.98 style of advertising, we pass by, not 
because it does not deserve a slap, but 
because there must be a word concerning 
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the use of the wealth which we hold in 
common with others and which we call 
public- property. This branch of con- 
sumption is of particular importance to 
the mother because her child will own 
more property in this way than she does 
—more public schools, libraries, parks, 
and museums—and he must learn to use 
them well. He must get rid of the idea 
which he seems to have at present that 
these belong to a great selfish monster, 
government, which it is his duty to get 
ahead of if he can. He must be shown 


that they are his, and that if he abuses. 


them he will have less of them to use. 
He must be made to think that the man 
who follows him about in the park and 
picks up his. peanut shells and cracker- 
jack boxes might be making or tending a 
swing for the delight of scores of children, 
or a flower bed for the delight of hundreds. 
He must be made to see that when he 
picks out a beautiful, sweet-smelling place 
for a picnic and leaves it strewn with 
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papers and tin cans and watermelon rinds, 
he, by using the place to satisfy one of 
his own wants, is unnecessarily destroying 
its capacity for satisfying the same want 
in others. 

There is a way of using wealth which 
impoverishes the world. There is another 
way which enriches it. It is this second 
way which the conscientious home-maker 
is ever seeking to find and to show to 
her child. 
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SPANISH ART IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY N. HUDSON MOORE 


N the field of Spanish art two 
great and splendid names appear. 
they are not approached by a host 
of lesser luminaries, but are so 
far above all others that they are 

practically alone. The reason for this 
may be found in the history of Spain 
herself, in her political struggles and 
incessant warfare with the Moors. At last 
commerce was opened with Italy, and her 
artists rushed there to draw inspiration 
from the fountain-head of art, and to 


cultivate their talents under the great 
masters themselves. : 

These painters returned to their native 
land strongly imbued with the principles 
of those teachers under whom they had 
studied. Spain, conscious of her lost 
time, by bountiful encouragement and 
substantial rewards, attracted many for- 
eign artists to her cities. It was not 
long before taste was divided, schools 
sprang up, each with its own mannerisms, 
though each had a strong religious bent 





This is the seventh paper in a series showing what foreign art may be seen in the United States. 
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and Dutch School I, in March, II, in April. 
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Now in possession of Mrs. P. C. Hanford, Chicago- 
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in common with nearly all the art of 
that period. Valencia, Toledo, and Se- 
ville were the great centers of art, and the 
‘peculiarities. of each school are readily 
distinguished. 


THE SCHOOL OF SEVILLE 


is of course the greatest, as in it are found 
the names of Velasquez and Murillo, and 
their skill it was which gave to Spain 
her Golden Age, the splendor of which 
is still undimmed by time. The palettes 
of these three schools present marked 
differences. That of Seville is gorgeous, 
rich in yellows, reds, and browns. The 
Castile is somber, grave, and gray, with 
lowering skies, and gloomy backgrounds. 
Between the two hoyers Valencia,. all 
violet and blue, and her painters .of still- 
life chose flowers almost exclusively for 
their subjects. 


JUSEPE DA RIBERA 


Spain, like all other countries, had her 
primitives, or early artists, and to. one 
of these, Luis de Vargas, must be given 
the honor of importing the art into Spain 
of painting in frescos and oils. He had 
spent twenty-eight years in Italy, and on 
his return in 1563 painted frescos in the 
niches of the cathedral. One of his -pupils, 
Jusepe da Ribera,called “Lo Spagnoletto,” 
born in Spain in 1588, died in Naples 
1652, was destined to be the founder of 
a school of art. There are too few of the 
paintings of this dramatic artist in this 
country. His “St. John the Baptist” is 
characteristic, but it lacks the vigor of 
some of his monks and men’s heads, that 
look out from their canvases today with a 
brilliancy and dash which is positively 
startling. In Spain, as in Italy, the 
church was the guardian of art. She 
fostered and tended its growth. with gen- 
erous care. Only the purest and most 
spiritual pictures were allowed in sacred 
edifices, and the restraining influence. of 
the Inquisition is responsible for so many 
splendid examples of religious art. We 
admire the one side of this institution 
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which was not barbarous. In 1648, Fran- 
cisco Pacheco, a writer as well as an artist, 
drew up a treatise on art, and formulated 
a set of laws by which painters were to 
be governed in their treatment. of sacred 
subjects. In the religious paintings of 
the times we can see how rigorously the 
rules were followed. For instance, the 
Virgin must never be depicted with uncov- 
ered feet. In all representations of the 
Immaculate Conception she must have 
fair hair and great personal beauty. The 
infant.Christ must be clothed, as Joseph 
could always afford to dress him; angels 
must never be represented without wings, 
nor with beards. ~ Nor could the costume 
of the day be represented, as was so often 
done by the more Protestant Dutch. 
Fasting, vigils; and prayer were often in-- 
dulged in by artists before. they began one 
of. their great religious works. 


DIEGO RODRIGUEZ DE SILVA Y VELASQUEZ 


was ‘born. in Seville, 1599, and died at 
Madrid m 1660, His life reads like a 
fairy tale, set’ in the picturesque surround- 
ings of Spain, and in the-days:of great 
honors and luxuries showered by ‘royalty 
on their favorites. -His parents were 
noble, he married at nineteen the daughter 
of that Pacheco whose rules for art we 
have just given, and in whose house was 
often gathered a brilliant company of 
artists and wits, among them Cervantes, 
that jovial teller of tales.. In 1622, Velas- 
quez went for a visit to Madrid, and the 
next year was again summoned to the 
capital to paint the king’s portrait. From 
this time forward—for the portrait was 
a great success—fame and favor flowed 
into the painter’s-lap. Philip IV could 
not shower enough honors on him, so 
places were found for his relatives and 
friends. When Charles I visited Madrid, 
Velasquez painted him, and the Duke of 
Buckingham also. When Velasquez trav- 


“eled he carried letters from the king, 


and Rome, Venice, Naples, Ferrara, _all 
hastened to do him honor. In Italy he 
made a second visit in 1649, and painted 

















By Velasquez. 


the portrait of Pope Innocent X. This 
picture was esteemed so wonderful that, 
like the first picture of Cimabue the 
Italian, it was carried in a triumphal 
procession. Philip IV, however, urged 
his favorite painter to return to Madrid, 
and when he came home heaped fresh 
honors on him. He was already Painter 
to the King, Keeper of the Wardrobe, 
Usher of the Royal Chamber, and Cham- 
berlain. The new office given him was 
that of Quartermaster, which necessitated 
his looking personally after the lodgment 
of the king on excursions. In view of 
this new office he accompanied the king 
to that conference at the Island of Pheas- 
ants which resulted in the marriage of 
Louis XIV with the Infanta Maria Teresa. 
It was this journey which caused Velas- 
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PHILIP IV AND THE INFANTA MARGARITA 





In the collection of R. W. Meade, United States Consul at Cadiz, 1808. 


quez’s death, as his overexertions induced 
a fever from which he died after a week’s 
illness. Broken-hearted, his wife died of 
grief seven days later, and was buried 
at his side. 

This, in brief, is the life history of the 
man. Of his art not a single dissenting 
voice is heard in the chorus of praise. 
One little quotation from Richard Ford 
seems to cover one branch of his art: 
“His portraits baffle description and 
praise. They niust be seen. He elevated 
that humble branch to the dignity of 
history. He drew the minds of men— 
they live, breathe, and seem ready to walk 
out of thé frames. His power of paint- 
ing circumambient air, his knowledge of 
lineal and erial perspective, the gradation 
of tone in light, shadow, and color give an 
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absolute concavity to the flat surface of 
his canvas. We look into a space, into 
a room, into the reflection of a mirror. 
The freshness, individuality, and identity 
of each person are quite startling, nor can 
we doubt the anecdote related of Philip 
IV, who, mistaking for the man the por- 
trait of Admiral. Pareja in a dark corner 
of Velasquez’s room, exclaimed—he had 
been ordered to sea—“What! Still here ?” 

Many of our modern artists, among 
them such well-known ones as. Whistler, 
John Sargent, and Wm. M. Chase, are 
postulants at his shrine. Perhaps no sin- 
gle master has ever exerted the influence 
of this one, whose strong Spanish indi- 
viduality shines out from even his least 
work. Vigorous, brilliant, and startling 
are his portraits of kings, queens, and 
infantas, and all, the high and mighty of 
the land. Even a court fool or a dwarf 
became tolerable under his masterly brush. 
The one place where he did not succeed 
was in a representation of the religious 
pictures which formed so great a part 
of the art of the period.. He had no touch 
of the spiritual in his brush. His holy 
families, painted with a truth to nature 
which is absolutely startling, pain rather 
than please from a too close fidelity to 
the models who posed for him. No con- 
ception of a virgin seems to have been 
possible to him. But give him a knight 
armed and spurred, or a king with sword 
and plume, and you have him at his best. 
He painted children happily and well, but 
they were ever little patricians in velvet 
and jewels. 

The picture we show is of Baltazar 
Carlos, eldest son of Philip IV. -He is a 
boy of ten years of age, his hair formally 
clipped and resting on his stiff linen 
collar. His dress of black velvet is richly 
embroidered in silver, and a splendid scarf 
crosses his breast. This is one of Mr, 
Marquand’s benefactions, and is. at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

The larger part of his paintings, and 
he left several hundred which are au- 
thentic, are in Madrid, at the museum. 
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The, Hermitage, at St. Petersburg, owns 
about the same number that we do, while 
both Belgium and Holland own but four 
among three galleries. 

He painted Philip IV at least thirty 
times, and Olivarez, the chief minister, 
and little Baltazar about as many more. 
These portraits in general are not replicas, 
but painted at different times, and in a 
great variety of costumes and poses. He 
painted himself often, and sometimes his 
family, a number of the groups containing 
twelve figures. 

The Historical Society, of New York, 
has a list of four Velasquez, three of which 
are certainly most interesting. They are 
all a portion of the Bryan collection, two 
portraits, one landscape, and one still- 
life. The portrait of Philip IV of Spain 
from the collection of Marshal Sebastiani 
is a curious and unfamiliar one, but the 
second portrait, of the Infanta Margarita, 
is a replica of the well-known one with 
the singular arrangement of hair and pink 
bows. This came from the collection of 
R. W. Meade, who was United States 
consul at Cadiz, Spain, in 1808. 


BARTOLOME ESTEBAN MURILLO - 


To turn to the other great painter of 
Spain is to entirely change the field of 
action, thought, end style. Murillo and 
Seville! The two names are as insepa- 
rably linked as Velasquez and Madrid. 
Bartolomé Estéban Murillo was born at 
Seville late in December, 1617. His 
parents and surroundings were in direct 
contrast to those of Velasquez, for his 
father was a humble mechanic, and his 
home a small house belonging to a convent, 
which was given to the family rent free 
on condition that it was kept in repair. 
The gentle-natured child lost both his 
parents when he was barely eleven years 
old, and was brought up under the guar- 
dianship of an aunt. The details of his 
early life are scant. It is known, however, 
that his first art instruction was from 
Juan del Castillo, and after that artist left 
to live in Cadiz, Murillo struggled on 
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BALTAZAR CARLOS, ELDEST SON OF PHILIP IV 


By Velasquez. 


alone. This was in 1640, and the artist 
was about twenty-three. He followed a 
national custom among the struggling 
artists of his country, and, taking brush 
and paints, went into the public market 
and painted to order any subject to please 
his customers, a holy family, group of 
vegetables, or. laughing beggar boys, which 
he so often painted later. Reports of the 
glories of Rome fired the ambition of the 
young struggler at Seville, so, on foot and 
without means, he started over the Sierras 
to accomplish his long and tedious jour- 
ney. His first object was to reach Madrid. 
There he sought out Velasquez te get 


One of the Marquand gifts to the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


advice and letters to the artists in Rome. 

The great painter, already a. favorite 
at court, took his humble fellow artist to 
his own home, and obtained permission 
for the youth to visit all the royal galleries 
as well as the public ones, and also leave 
to copy what he most admired. 

Murillo lived in the home of Velasquez 
between three and four years, copying 
paintings by Ribera, Van Dyke, and Velas- 
quez himself, and ever improving and 
broadening hig style. He worked with 
unflagging industry, and by the end of 
the year 1644, Velasquez advised him to 
go to Rome, and offered him letters. But 
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Murillo had lost his desire to go, and 
returned to his native Seville in 1645. 
Like all Spaniards, he loved his land with 
devotion, and Seville retained at this time 
all its grandeur. “The Spaniards boast 
of Seville as the pearl of their cities, and 
the Spaniards are not wrong.” With a 
climate which is genial all the year, with 
vegetation almost.tropical in its character, 
with the tower of La Giralda, with a 
splendid cathedral, and with many build- 
ings of Gothic and Moorish origin, and 
with the famous palace of the Alcazar, no 
wonder his artistic tastes were satisfied. 

His beginnings were humble, for his 
first commission upon his return from 
Madrid was the decoration -of a small 
cloister for the Mendicant Brotherhood 
of Friars. The sum offered was so small 
that it offered no temptation to any artist 
of reputation, and so with much fear for 
the results the friars entrusted the work to 
Murillo. It took him three years to com- 
plete the work, eleven panels in all, and 
from this time his name and fame were 
assured. All the subjects were religious, 
and they were the glory of the convent for 
170 years. All but one were carried off 
by Marshal Soult when the French army 
invaded the country. Only one of these 
pictures was signed, and it bore in addition 
the date 1646. Orders flowed in from all 
quarters, and the artist turned out num- 
bers of pictures, altar pieces, Immaculate 
Conceptions (there were twenty of these), 
and biblical subjects, as well as smaller 
pictures painted directly from life. Un- 
fortunately, it was not the custom of this 
artist to sign his work, and a monogram 
ascribed to him by some writers is doubted 
by others. 

The jovial side of his nature is shown 
in his paintings, so justly celebrated, of 
the beggar boys of Seville. These little 
brown creatures, ragged and_ tattered, 
crouch in the sun, eating stolen fruit with 
gusto, quite happy in their rude health, 
and satisfied with their condition. But 
soon so many orders were submitted to 
him, and as his patrons were wealthy 
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nobles or religious communities, that his 
choice of subjects changed. He married 
in 1648, and his home became a regort of 
all the distinguished people in Seville. 
His home was dominated by the Catholic 
spirit so frequently shown in his paintings, 
and both his sons became priests; the elder, 
Gabriel Estéban, coming to America, and 
the younger becoming a canon in the 
cathedral. The only daughter, Francisca, 
entered the Convent of the Mother of God 
at Seville in 1676. _ 

Murillo had three manners of painting, 
not that he passed through successively, 
but that he used at will. He employed 
what he called his “cold” style for the 
pictures of everyday life. For the ecstacies 
of saints he used the “warm,” and for 
his annunciations and conceptions the 
“misty.” ; 

In his youth Murillo had felt the need 
of an academy of painting, and now in 
his heyday set quietly to work with his 
usual perseverance to remedy the defect. 
He won over his rivals, then induced them 
to join in the undertaking, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1660, one of the rooms in the 
Exchange was opened as a school of paint- 
ing. But it was not a success, and twenty 
years after the death of Murillo it was 
closed for want of pupils as well as mas- 
ters. There is often much question why 
an artist who was so versatile in choosing 
subjects for his pictures should have 
painted so many conceptions. It was in 
the city of Seville that Pope Paul V issued 
a bull which forbade the preaching or 
teaching of anything contrary to this 
dogma. “Seville flew into a frenzy of joy. 
Archbishop de Castro performed a mag- 
nificent service in the cathedral, and, 
amidst the thunder of the organs and the 
choir, the roar of all the artillery on the 
walls and river, and the clangour of all 
the bells in all the churches, swore to 
maintain and defend the peculiar tenet of 
his see.” 

So the Seville painters vied with each 
other, and there was not a church or a 
convent which did not possess a picture 
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or statue of this subject. Except in the 
drapery and the Virgin’s attitude, Murillo 
did not consider himself bound by 
Pacheco’s rules, and often painted the 
Virgin dark instead of fair. The loveliest 
of all his paintings of ‘the Conception is 
the one now in the Louvre, Paris, which 
was bought by the French government at 
the sale of Marshal Soult’s collection in 
1852 for the great sum of $123,060. This 
was a clear piece of robbery from Spain 
on the marshal’s part, for he secured for 
himself the finest masterpiece of Murillo. 
This picture is supremely lovely; the ex- 
pression of the Virgin so girlish and yet 
exalted, the crescent moon beneath her 
feet in token of her elevation over every 
other human being, and the lovely blue 
of her mantle, combine in color and sen- 
timent an image of pure beauty. 

The picture which we show is also a 
Conception, quite different in its treat- 
ment «from the one in the Louvre, but 
possessing in common with every religious 
work by this master a charm and purity 
which is rarely found. In the Wilstach 
collection of pictures, now on exhibition 
in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, is a large 
picture ascribed to this artist called 
“Christ Bearing the Cross.” It has the 
mellow tone so much affected by this 
artist, but no details are obtainable as to 
its history. It is stated as a fact that 
in the year 1640 and thereabouts Murillo 
painted many church and altar pieces 
which were sent to the Spanish possessions 
in America, where his son came later. 

In the Bryan coilection at the Historical 
Society, New York City, are four pictures 
ascribed to Murillo. Where they now hang 
in a small, dark room it is well-nigh im- 
possible to see them, but one, the “Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds,” came from the 
sale of Marshal Soult’s collection, as did 
the one in the Louvre. A “St. Joseph” 
was obtained from Mr. Meade’s collection, 
mentioned before, whose opportunities for 
selecting good pictures when he was sta- 
tioned at Cadiz were quite unusual. 

It was not alone in religious pictures 
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that Murillo excelled. He painted land- 
scapes as well, and Bermudez says that 
there was scarcely a house in Seville of 
any pretensions which did not possess at 
least one of his pictures. His portraits 
were not numerous, but those he did paint 
were of a character to compare favorably 
with his finest work. 

Murillos are the rarities of collections, ~ 
even the famous Wallace collection in 
London has but three, and no doubt in 
time our advantages will equal those of 
older countries, whose collections count 
their years by hundreds, while ours can 
boast but decades. With Murillo’s death, 
which was caused by a fall from a scaffold 
which he was mounting to complete one 
of his frescos, art in’ Spain languished 
.and has never regained its proud estate. 

The absence of any signature to his 
paintings has caused the sale’ of large 
numbers of copies and spurious works, 
under the head of Murillos. Seville, his 
native city, still holds his best and most 
important works. 


LIST OF SPANISH OLD MASTERS 
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“St. John the Baptist.” Durand-Ruel, lent to 
Chicago Museum of Fine Arts. 

“The Philosopher.” Boston Museum Fine Arts. 

“Portrait of a Philosopher.” N. Y. Hist. Soe. 

“St. Sebastian.” Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 
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“Portrait of Don Baltazar Carlos and His 
Dwarf.” Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
“Mariana of Austria.” Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York. 
“Olivarez.” Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 
“Baltazar Carlos.” 
Art, New York. 
“Portrait of Velasquez.” 
seum of Art, New York. 
“St. John the Baptist.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
“Philip IV of Spain.” N. Y. Hist. Soe. 
“Infanta Margarita.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
“Landscape.” N. Y. Hist. Soe. 


MURILLO 


“The Immaculate Conception.” Mrs. P. C. 
Hanford, Chicago. 

“Adoration of the Magi.” N. Y. Hist. Soc. 

“Adoration of the Shepherds.” ‘Historical 
Society, New York. (Marshal Soult collection.) 

“St. Joseph.” Historical Society, New York. 
(Meade collection.) 

“Vision of St. Francis.” N. Y. Hist. Soe. 

“Christ Bearing the Cross.” Memorial Hall, 
Philadelphia. 
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HISTORIC AND SCENIC PRESERVATION IN 
AMERICA 


BY EDWaRD HAGAMAN HALL 


Secretary of the American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. 


Tam WHE reason for the comparatively 
recent development of popular 

} interest in American history is 

} not far to seek. For the study 

of any subject there must be ma- 

terial, opportunity and incentive. While, 
as a people, we have been manufacturing 
material for the study of American his- 
tory for nearly three hundred years, it 


has not been until within about thirty 


years that we have relaxed the terrific 
pace of our historical progress sufficiently 
to permit that repose of the national mind 
which is essential to the study of the past ; 
nor have we had, until within this period, 
the peculiar and powerful stimulus to 
that study, of which we shall speak 
presently. ; 


THE OPPORTUNITY FOR HISTORICAL 
RETROSPECT 


By the year 1875, after a breathless 
whirl of 125 years, our chariot slackened 
its pace, the dust was permitted to settle, 
our nervous tension relaxed, we caught 
our breath, and we found opportunity to 
look backward with some degree of com- 
posure at the course over which we had 
been dashing. Never in the whole history 
of the country had the conditions for 
literary studies been so favorable as they 
were in the period which then began. By 
the year 1875, ten years after the Civil 


War, the heart-wounds of that struggle 
had begun to cicatrize. All the great 
problems of national construction at home 
had been solved. The demonstration of 
the ability of the Union to maintain itself 
had assured our position in the family of 
nations, and from that time forward no 
apprehensions of foreign complications 
have seriously disturbed us. Our national 
mind was at last composed. Our national 
wealth—or, we might say, the collective 
individual wealth of the nation—had in- 
creased sufficiently to give the people a 
larger margin of leisure for intellectual 
culture. The same wealth, together with 
the advance in educational methods, per- 
mitted a more general cultivation of the 
higher branches. Within these years, 
Winsor, Parkman, Fiske, and many lesser 
historians poured forth the products of 
their genius to meet the demand for 
printed materials, and the extraordinary 
cheapening of book manufacture and the 
phenomenal extension of our free library 
systems made the material available, in 
one way or another, to the student of 
humblest means. 


THE STIMULUS SUPPLIED 


Contemporaneously with the creation 
of these conditions came the spark that 
kindled the flame of historical desire in 
the popular mind. This was produced 
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RUINS OF OLD CHURCH TOWER. JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA 


by the occurrence of a series of centennial 
anniversaries beginning in 1875 and 1876, 
which developed what Garfield called a 
“renaissance of patriotism.” These anni- 
versaries performed a double office, for 
while they set the people to studying the 
history of the nation, they also served to 
heal the lingering sores of the Civil War. 
By the magic power of the association of 
ideas, people’s thoughts were carried back 
a century—back across the bloody chasm 
of 1861-65 to the little village green in 
Massachusetts where “the embattled 
farmers stood and fired the shot heard 
round the world.” The men of Baltimore 
who, in 1861, had fired on Massachusetts 
troops passing through their streets, be- 
thought themselves of the time when 
Virginia sent to Massachusetts the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army, 
and quickly followed him with Daniel 
Morgan and his Virginia sharpshooters 
who took their stand beside Stark and 
Green and Knox and other New England- 
ers on Cambridge Common. Then came 


1876, arousing memories of the immortal 
document which had borne side by side 
the signatures of John Hancock and 
Thomas Jefferson, Roger Sherman and 
Benjamin Harrison, Benjamin Franklin 
and Edward Rutledge, and other great 
patriots of the North and the South. 
Then ensued a series of anniversaries, 
each one commemorating some struggle 
in the field, some achievement in the halls 
of legislation, some triumph in the cham- 
bers of diplomacy, in which the partici- 
pants from the lower and upper colonies 
had vied with each other in their loyal 
zeal for a common cause. Mason ah¢ 
Dixon’s line was forgotten in the contem- 
plation of the vast body of traditions 
which they had in common. They real- 
ized as never before their national brother- 
hood; and they began to organize so- 
cieties based on their common heritage 
of precious memories, in which, forgetting 
geographical boundaries, they might asso- 
ciate as brethren in the mutual enjoyment 
of their common birthright. 
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The first of the societies thus formed 
were the Sons of the American Revolution, 
and the Sons of the Revolution, two sepa- 
rate organizations, but both devoted to 
the revival of the memories of the Revo- 
lutionary period. They were quickly fol- 


lowed by a large number of patriotic, 
historical, genealogical, and hereditary 
societies, composed of both sexes, and 
devoted to almost every phase of our na- 
tional history. The nature and extent 
of this movement will be realized when 
the names of some of these societies, rep- 
resenting. fully one hundred thousand 
persons devoted to the study of American 
history,* are mentioned: They include: 


The Order of Founders and Patriots of 
America. 

The Society of Mayflower Descendants. 

The Order of Jamestown. 

The Colonial Order. 

The Colonial Society. 

The Descendants of Colonial Governors. 

The Society of Colonial Wars. 

The Colonial Daughters of the Seven- 
teenth Century. 

The Colonial Dames of America. 

The Order of Washington (colonial 


period). 


~ “his does not include school children, with the 


single exception of the Children of the American 
Revolution. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution alone number forty-five thousand, 
and the two societies of ‘‘Sons” nearly twenty 
thousand. 


The Holland Society of New York. 

The Holland Dames. 

The Daughters of Holland Dames. 

The Huguenot Society of America. 

The National Society of New England 
Women. 

The Society of the Cincinnati. 

The Daughters of the Cincinnati. 

The Sons of the American Revolution. 

The Sons of the Revolution. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. 

The Daughters of the Revolution. 

The Children of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

The Society of the War of 1812. 

The Daughters of 1812. 

The Military Order of Foreign Wars. 


The Society of the Cincinnati was 
formed in 1783, and may be called the 
prototype of all the other societies which 
are here mentioned and which were formed 
since 1875. 

In addition to these, innumerable local 
historical societies have been formed, and 
preéxisting historical societies have been 
stimulated to new activity until something 
like an historical enthusiasm may be said 
now to exist. 


HISTORICAL PRESERVATION 


One of the most practical and valuable 
forms of the activity of these societies has 
been the preservation of the physical re- 
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minders of the past. In this respect they 
are performing duties which in European 
countries are very generally recognized 
as duties of government. France has her 
“Commission des Monuments Histo- 
riques,” a government bureau which sys- 
tematically cares for buildings officially 
designated as “historic monuments.” In 
Italy a royal commission has absolute 
jurisdiction over all works of antiquity. 
Greece has a law almost as severe as the 
Italian. And even Turkey has an excel- 
lent law on the subject. 

In England the situation is similar to 
that in America, the preservation of her 
historic monuments being dependent al- 
most entirely upon private enterprise, 
seconded occasionally by parliamentary 
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help. But there is ample evidence that 
the English are jealous of their historic 
buildings, even in private ownership. 
Great consternation was recently produced 
by rumors of the desecration of the famous 
Battle Abbey at Hastings by its new 
owner, Mr. M. P: Grace, brother of ex- 
Mayor William P. Grace, of New York— 
rumors which proved to be founded only 
upon the induction of electric lights and 
bath-tubs into the ancient edifice ; and still 
more recently a strong protest was made 
against the acceptance of a generous gift 
by, Mr. Carnegie to Stratford-on-Avon 
from fear that the erection of the library 


. in the old town would involve the de- 


molition of landmarks of Shakespeare’s 
time. 


THE HUDSON RIVER PALISADES 
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RELICS OF THE FOUNDER PERIOD 


A glance at the relics of our own past, 
which good fortune, good sense, or a com- 
bination of both has preserved to us, is 
like'a review of our national! history. 


Could some Aladdin’s couch, obedient 
to our wish, transport us to the oldest 
structure erected by white hands for mil- 
itary purposes within the limits of the 
present United States, we should find 
ourselves descending among the coquina 
walls of old Fort Marion at St. Augustine, 
Florida, and frightening the strange, 
monkey-faced owls that keep nightly vigil 
in its ancient towers. St. Augustine, 
founded by the Spaniards in 1565, is the 
primate of American cities. Fort Marion 
is not the first fortification erected on 
the site, but was begun about 1660 and 
finished in 1756. It is owned by the 
United States government. 

If we seek the oldest civic building in 
the United States, we shall find ourselves 


in the quaint old adobe palace of the 
governors in Santa Fé, New Mexico. This 
long, low structure, in the second oldest 
city of the United States, has been the 
seat of government under the Spanish, 
Mexican, and American régimes for nearly 


three hundred years. It now contains the 
museum of the New Mexico Historical 
Society, of which the Hon. L. Bradford 
Prince, a native New Yorker and former 
governor of New Mexico, is president. 
Governor Prince considers this “the most 
historic building in the United States.” 

The oldest church ruins are the neg- 
lected remains of the San Miguel Mission 
in Santa Fé; and the long line of Spanish 
missions in California, beginning with 
that of San Diego, affords in a very pic- 
turesque series further reminders of the 
Spanish pioneers. 

For the oldest relic of Protestant church 
architecture we must leave the region of 
the Spanish pathfinders and stand upon 
a little island lying up against the left 
bank of the James River, Virginia, about 
thirty miles above Hampton Roads. Here, 
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at Jamestown, where English-speaking 
America was born and Protestant worship 
first established in the New World, in 
1607, stands a solitary and impressive 
church tower, built of brick, about thirty- 
six feet high and eighteen feet square, 
loopholed in the third story for firearms. 
The church of which this is a part was 
begun about 1639. The ruin was donated 
by Mrs. Louise J. Barney to the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities. 

In the same year in which Jamestown 
was settled the English colonists made a 
temporary settlement at Pemaquid, Maine, 
and there the Pemaquid Improvement 
Association has recently discovered some 
extraordinary relics of a practically for- 
gotten chapter of New England history, 
in the shape of buried fortifications, cel- 
lars, paved streets, and a subterranean 
cache built in circular form of trapezoidal 
bricks of unknown make and antiquity. 

Perhaps :.2 natural object associated 
with our earliest history excites more 
interest than Plymouth Rock, and it may 
seem strange to express gratification at 
the “preservation” of one of nature’s so- 
called “everlasting” rocks. But experience 
has taught us that rocks are no longer 
“everlasting” if man wills to the contrary, 
and in the light of the devastation wrought 
among natural landmarks elsewhere* by 
the skill of engineers and the power of 
dynamite, it is no small matter for con- 
pratulation that this marvelously inspiring 
object has been saved to remind us of 
the landing of the Pilgrims in 1620. 
Thirty thousand historical pilgrims jour- 
ney to this shrine every year. 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


Had Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor” 
contained as much truth as poetry, our 
quest for the oldest relic of the white 
man had landed us before the round, eight- 


*The noble Palisades of the Hudson were 
being blasted away bodily and transported to 
New York City, Havana, Cuba, and elsewhere, 
for road materials, until stopped in 1901 by 
organized civic effort and interstate legislation. 
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arched, ivy-clad stone tower in Newport, 
Rhode Island. But no Viking old, for his 
lady’s bower, “built the lofty tower which, 
to this very hour, stands looking seaward” ; 
neither sleeps his blue-eyed bride beneath 


its rugged walls. But we do find in it 
the oldest industrial relic of the white man 
in the United States, and the most pic- 
turesque antiquity of the colonial period. 
As Governor Arnold, who died in 1678, 
referred to it in his will as “my stone-built 
windmill,” it dates back, probably, only 
to about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The tower and its surrounding 
land, now called Touro Park, were given 
to Newport by Judah Touro. 

A significant military landmark of the 
colonial period is the two-storied, double 
loopholed brick blockhouse of Fort Pitt, in 
the cityof Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. It was 
the capture of this site by the French, 
April 17, 1754, and the erection thereon 
of Fort Duquesne, which precipitated the 
open hostilities of the French and Indian 
War, the first pitched battle of which first 


evoked the genius of Washington as a 
soldier. After the English captured Fort 
Duquesne in 1758, they strengthened it 
and renamed it Fort Pitt. The blockhouse 
which now remains was built in 1764 by 
Colonel Bouquet. In 1894, Mrs. Mary E. 
Schenley deeded the blockhouse to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
who rehabilitated it. At the present writ- 
ing they are making a heroic effort to 
save it from demolition threatened by the 
effort of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
secure a right of way over the property. 
The ancient Philipse Manor Hall in 
Yonkers, New York, dating from 1682, 
possesses a unique interest as a reminder 
of the feudal system which dominated all 
Europe in the Middle Ages, and which 
had a temporary tenure in the New World 
after the settlement of the Hudson Valley. 
Miss Mary Philipse, daughter of the sec- 
ond lord of the manor, is said to have been 
courted by Washington in this house, and 
to have refused his offer of marriage. The 
building is now used as a city hall. 
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No better specimen of classical colonial 
architecture can be cited than the so-called 
Morris, or Jumel Mansion, in New York 
City. This building, which will soon be 
bought by the city, it is believed, is con- 
nected by a singularly romantic link with 
the Philipse Manor Hall. It was built 
in 1758 by Colonel Roger Morris, Wash- 
ington’s successful rival for the hand of 
the heiress of Philipse Manor. In 1776, 
Morris, who was a Tory, and his wife were 
compelled to flee, and soon after Washing- 
ton, the rejected suitor, made the house 
his headquarters. 

A superb specimen of a colonial mansion 
of a different type is afforded by the West- 
over Mansion on the James River, about 
twenty-four miles above Jamestown. It 
was built in 1737 by Colonel William 
Byrd, and is now owned by Major A. H. 
Drewry. During the Revolution the 
traitor Arnold came here on his raid to 
Richmond, and Cornwallis stabled the 


horses of his cavalry in its rooms. During 
the Civil War it was the military head- 
quarters at various times of officers of 


both armies. The story’ of the beautiful 
Evelyn Byrd is one of the most pathetic 
in the romantic history of Virginia. 

Monticello, near Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia, the home of Thomas Jefferson, is 
not only interesting historically, but is 
the delight of the architect. 

But of all survivors of the domestic 
architecture of the colonial period none is 
so interesting as the home of Washington 
at Mount Vernon. It is not so beautiful 
architecturally as Monticello; but as the 
beauty of a man’s character makés one 
oblivious of his physical shortcomings, so 
the grandeur of the life that dwelt and 
expired at Mount Vernon gives the struc- 
ture a beauty to the inner eye of every 
true American which no other mansion 
in the country possesses. The man or 
woman who has not visited Mount Vernon, 
and has not felt his nerves thrill and his 
eyes fill with emotion, has yet reserved for 
him one of the purest and most exalting 
experiences of a lifetime. While the pub- 
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lic is excluded from the Monticello resi- 
dence, the home of Washington, thanks 
to the patriotic Mount Vernon Ladies’ 
Association, is open to the people who 
revere his memory, and seventy-five thou- 
sand of whom visit it every year. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


Many buildings erected. during the 
colonial period, like the above, derive their 
chief interest from associations with the 
Revolutionary period, and may properly 
be classed under this head. 

In combined numbers and interest Bos- 
ton presents a more distinguished group 
of historic buildings than any other city. 
Among them are Faneuil Hall, the 
“Cradle of Liberty” ; the Old State House, 
erected in 1748; the Old North Church 
(1723), the signal lanterns from which 
sent Paul Revere on his historic ride; and 
the Old South Church (1729), the place 
from which the pseudo Indians started to 
the historic tea-party on Griffin’s Wharf, 
and the scene of stirring events during the 
Revolution. Faneuil Hall (originally 
built by Peter Faneuil in 1742, given by 
him to the town, burned in 1761, and 
immediately rebuilt) has on the average 
31,000 visitors a year. The Old State 
House had 11,041 registered visitors from 
outside of Boston last year, probably about 
three-fifths of the total number, as many 
do not sign the visitors’ book. 

Rivaling Boston’s treasures are Carpen- 
ter’s Hall, Philadelphia, in which the first 
colonial congress assembled, and owned 
by the Carpenters’ Company of the City 
and County of Philadelphia; and Inde- 
pendence Hall, in which the Declaration 
of Independence was signed, owned by the 
city of Philadelphia. Carpenters’ Hall 
was built in 1770. It is visited by from 
22,000 to 28,000 persons a year at the 
lowest estimate. Independence Hall was 
begun in 1729 and finished in 1734, and 
was used for years as the capitol. It is 
estimated that one million persons visit it 
every year, making this the most popular 
historical building in the United States. 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS, NEW YORK CITY. THE MORRIS OR JUMEL MANSION 


With these buildings as opening pages, 
we can follow almost every step of the 
Revolutionary War by means of historical 
‘landmarks, and where no buildings remain 
we shall find thousands of tablets and 
monuments erected by the patriotic and 
historical societies to commemorate local 
events. It would require a book to enu- 
merate them all. 

Connecticut societies of Revolutionary 
descendants have preserved the old war 
office of Governor Trumbull (“Brother 
Jonathan”) in Lebanon, Nathan Hale’s 
schoolhouse in New London, and Nathan 
Hale’s schoolhouse in East Haddam. 

In New York state and municipal leg- 
islation have saved the old Senate House 
in Kingston, Washington’s headquarters 


at Newburgh, and Fraunces’ Tavern in. 


New York City. The Newburgh building 
is notable as the place where Washington 
indignantly spurned the offer of a crown. 
The intense popular interest in anything 


associated with Washington’s memory is 
evidenced by the fact that the Newburgh 
headquarters, in a city of but 25,000 in- 
habitants, were visited by ninety thousand 
persons in 1902, coming from almost every 
state in the Union and every civilized 
country of the world. Fraunces’ Tavern 
is the building in which Washington bade 
farewell to his officers in 1783. There are 
many other interesting relics of the colo- 
nial and Revolutionary periods in the state 
—including Sir William Johnson’s man- 
sion in Johnstown, the ruins at Ticon- 
deroga, and the still more impressive for- — 
tifications at Crown Point, for which 
federal and state protection is being 
sought. The Livingston house at Dobbs’ 
Ferry, in which Washington and Rocham- 
beau completed their plans for the York- 
town campaign, is jealously cared for by 
the patriotic owner, Dr. Joseph Hasbrouck. 
Between the place where the final and 
triumphant campaign was arranged and 
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the place where it culminated-we pass 
many an old landmark—like the head- 
quarters in Morristown, New Jersey*— 
associated with the memory of the great 
general, and at Yorktown we find the 


STONY POINT LOOKING WESTWARD 


ancient Moore house (built in the early 
1700’s) in which were arranged the terms 
of capitulation by which the great drama 
of the Revolution was brought to a close. 


POST-REVOLUTIONARY LANDMARKS 

As we approach the present time the 
landmarks multiply, and the task of selec- 
tion is proportionately more difficult. 

In this centennial year of the Louisiana 
Purchase our attention is naturally di- 
rected to the picturesque old Cabildo in 
New Orleans (built in 1794) in and before 
which the ceremonies of the cession of 
Louisiana Province to the United States 
took place. Standing in the old French 
Quarter, flanked by the old French cathe- 
dral on one side and on the other by build- 
ings still showing traces of French and 
Spanish architecture, it is a vivid reminder 

*Washington’s headquarters in Morristown 


were visited by 10,560 persons in 1902, but the 
number frequently exceeds twelve thousand. 
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of the transience of imperial power in 
America ‘and of our first great territorial 
expansion. The first story is now occupied 
by a jail and criminal court, and the sec- 
ond by the supreme court of Louisiana. 
It is a fine specimen of Spanish arched 
architecture, marred, however, by the-addi- 
tion of a mansard roof and cupola. 

Of the War of 1812 we have interesting 
reminders at the northern and southern 
extremes of the field of action. Fort 
Niagara, at the mouth of the Niagara 
River, with a long antecedent history, 
recalls also how much fighting occurred 
on the New York frontier in our second 
conflict with the mother country. And 
about a mile east of the city line of New 
Orleans, General Jackson’s earthworks 
still give substantial testimony of the 
great battle that ended the second war 
for independence. 

Most of the historic sites of the war 

with Mexico are within Mexican territory, 
but a relic of most dramatic interest re- 
lated to the events leading up to that war 
is the Alamo in San Antonio, Texas. 
There is nothing more heroic in classical 
or modern history than the defense within 
these walls of the 170 men under Davy 
Crockett, Travis, and Bowie, fighting for 
Texan independence. “Thermopyle had 
her messenger of death; the Alamo had 
none.” Every member of the garrison 
perished that March day in 1836; but, 
fired by the terrible war-cry, “Remember 
the Alamo,” other patriots subsequently 
annihilated Santa Anna’s army and freed 
Texas from Mexican domination. 
* It would extend the scope of this article 
beyond liniits to enter upon the landmarks 
of the Civil War, which are many; but we 
must say a word about the literary land- 
marks, which are few. 

Probably the most loved of these is the 
beautiful home of Longfellow in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. It was built in 
1759 by Colonel Vassall, occupied by 
Washington in 1775-76, and was the home 
of the poet from 1837 until his death in 
1882. Near by is the Elmwood mansion, 
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occupied by Benedict Arnold after the 
battle of Lexington, and used as a hospital 
after Bunker Hill, but noted chiefly as 
the home of the late James Russell Lowell. 

In Concord, which has been called the 
American Weimar, or Stratford-on-Avon, 
stands the white house of Emerson; 
“Orchard House,” long the home of the 
Alcotts; “The Wayside,” Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s home, and the “Old Manse,” built 
in 1765, the birthpiace of Emerson, and 
celebrated by Hawthorne’s famous novel. 

In the borough of the Bronx, New York 
City, stands a diminutive cottage in which 
Poe wrote some of his most beautiful 
poems, and which a band of his admirers 
are trying to have preserved by the city. 

Twenty-three miles north of the me- 
tropolis, in a sylvan retreat overlooking 
the Hudson, stands ivy-covered “Sunny- 
side,” the home of the ever delightful 
Irving, now carefully guarded by stout 
gates and warnings of “Beware of the 
Dog” against public intrusion upon the 
privacy of his heirs. 

Few as are our noted literary land- 
marks, may we not hope that modern 
thought, enriched and inspired by the 
study of American history, may flower 
more abundantly as the years go by, and 
that the present generation may leave its 
own share of literary landmarks which 
shall be the shrines of the loving thoughts 
of generations to come? 


SCENIC PRESERVATION 


If we may draw from the increased 
study of American history encouragement 
concerning the development of American 
literature, we may find another hopeful 
sign in the increased interest in the pres- 
ervation of natural scenery, for nature 
and the heroic deeds of men have ever 
been the two great fountains of inspiration 
to the poet and the prose writer. 

The movement for the protection of our 
landscape treasures had an origin entirely 
independent of the historic preservation 
movement, but the two have been almost 
contemporaneous, and latterly they have 
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come to be associated in the work of some 
societies, of which the American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society is the 
most conspicuous example. The justifica- 
tion for this association of two apparently 
different classes of effort is to be found in 
the readiness with which the scenic and 
historic ideas blend. 

An object may be picturesque without 
being historic; but when: it is old enough 
to be historic it is almost invariably pic- 
turesque. The magnitude of the size of 
a growing object, the softening color due 
to exposure to the elements, the state of 
dilapidation due to neglect and decay, the 
vegetable growths which spontaneously 
overrun an abandoned structure, the obso- 
leteness of style of architecture or con- 
struction due to the progress of art or 
invention, all tend to give objects a pic- 
turesque aspect (and frequently an educa- 
tional and scientific value) by the time 


WHERE MONTGOMERY FELL—QUEBEC 


they are old enough to be called “historic.” 

In the realm of nature there is a very 
strong probability that notable features of 
the landscape will possess historic interest 
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from identification with human annals. 
It was.as natural for the aborigines to 
select a rock like the Devil’s Dans Kammer 
in Newburgh Bay on the Hudson for their 
religious rites as for the white man to 
choose Plymouth Rock as a secure landing 


Copyright, 1902, by the Chautauq a Photographic Co. 


THE OLD BLOCKHOUSE AT PITTSBURG 


place for the Pilgrims. It was a common 
instinct that led the Indians to assemble 
in council under the great elm at Cam- 
bridge before the advent of Europeans, 
and that impelled Washington to stand 
under it when he assumei command of 
the Continental army in 1775. It was the 
picturesque situation of Council Bluffs, 
overlooking the Missouri River, and of 
Quebec, overlooking the St. Lawrence, that 
made them favorite meeting places for 
native tribes, and subsequently the sites 
of flourishing cities. The unfortunate 
Major Andre was hanged on Tappan Hitl 
because that sightly eminence afforded the 
elevation from which might the better 
be published to the assembled army the 
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esque. When nature piled up the rocky 
pinnacle on which Edinburgh Castle is 
perched and molded the surrounding hills, 
she not only built the foundations for one 
of the most picturesque cities of the Old 
World, but she built a theater for human 
history. Quebec is the most picturesque 
city in English-speaking America, and, as 
might be expected, her battlemented 
coronet tells the same story of the mar- 
riage of Nature and History, of Beauty 
and Tragedy. 

In consequence of this alliance of tie 
scenic and historic, the state of New York 
in taking the Stony Point battlefield for 
a state reservation on account of “Mad” 
Anthony Wayne’s famous exploit, has pre- 
served one of the most ruggedly pictur- 
esque eminences of the Hudson. Likewise 
the battlefield of Lake George, made not- 
able by many tragic events in the French 
and Indian War, and the principal scene 
of Cooper’s romantic novel, “The Last 
of the Mohicans,” has been made a state 
reservation because of its historical asso- 
ciations, but has also preserved a beautiful 
landscape commanding a superb view of 
the silvery Horicon. 

We have, however, many examples of 
preservation of natural scenery for purely 
esthetic reasons. So far as we have been 
able to trace the genesis in this country 
of the principle of governmental authority 
to protect and preserve landscape beauty 
solely on account of its beauty, it was first 
established in 1872, when the federal gov- 
ernment created the Yellowstone Park, 
with an area of 2,142,720 acres. 

The creation of the Niagara Falls res- 
ervation by the state of New York in 1885, 
however, probably exerted a greater influ- 
ence in promoting the doctrine of public 
rights in the beauties of nature than the 
establishment of the Yellowstone Park. 
The latter property was wild, unimproved, 
and remote from civilization. The lands 


fate that awaited the spy or the traitor. @yere government lands, and it cost the 


The first instinct of the military engineer 
is to erect his fortifications on command- 
ing heights which are invariably pictur- 


government nothing to convert them into 
a reserve. The Niagara property, on the 
contrary, was within civilization, was 
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“improved,” was pecuniarily very valuable, 
and was so completely within the grasp 
of private ownership that in 1885 there 
was not a foot of American soil from 
which an American citizen could view the 
Falls without paying for the privilege. 
The state of New York paid a million and 
a half dollars to buy back the property 
which it had once owned in order to restore 
to the people their inherent right to gaze 
upon their own natural wonders without 
hindrance or price. Now, Niagara is vis- 
ited by 750,000 persons from all parts 
of the world every year. ~ 

This action of the state of New York, 
so far as known to the writer, was at 
the time unique in the history of the 
individual states, and established a pre- 
cedent for action by other commonwealths 
of inestimable value and far-reaching 
importance. 

The creation of the Adirondack Park 
in 1892, while due in no small degree to 
utilitarian motives, was influenced more 
largely by esthetic considerations. 

The Interstate Palisades Park on the 
Hudson, created by the joint action of 
New York and New Jersey and aided by 
the liberality of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
was another triumph of the new principle 
that the people have some title to the gifts 
of nature which individuals are bound to 
respect. 

New York state may well take pride in 
' her leadership in this doctrine, now recog- 
nized as firmly established in our national 
and state polity. Other states—notably 
Massachusetts, with her picturesque moun- 
tain and park reserves—have been encour- 
aged in the same direction, and the reflex 
influence of public sentiment on the gen- 
eral government has become manifest in 
the creation of several more national parks 
solely for the preservation of landscape 
beauty and phenomenal physical forma- 
tion. The federal scenic preserves, in 
addition to the Yellowstone Park before 
mentioned, are the Hot Springs Reserva- 
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tion, covering 911 acres in Arkansas 
(1880) ; the Yosemite National Park, cov- 
ering about 1,512 square milesin California 


-(1890) ; the Sequoia National Park, em- 


bracing about 250 square miles of the 
giant tree region of California (1890) ; 
the General Grant National Park, having 
an area about two miles square, in Cali- 
fornia (1890); the Casa Grande Ruin, 
about 480 acres, in Arizoria (1892); the 
Mount Ranier National Park, in the state 
of Washington (1899); the Crater Lake 
National Park, about 249 square miles, in 
Oregon (1902), and the Wind Cave Na- 
tional Park, in South Dakota (1903). 

These are only a. few conspicuous 
examples illustrating the now well recog- 
nized: principle that the people have a 
right to enjoy the wonders and beauty of 
nature, and that the government has a 
duty to perform in saving them from the 
operations of private greed. 

But that the limits of these pages forbid, 
we could follow the ramifications of this 
principle and see it sprouting up and 
flowering all over the country in state 
preserves, in municipal parks, in village 
improvements, in the beautification of the 
surroundings of rural schoolhouses and 
railroad stations, in the operation of out- 
door park associations, municipal art 
societies, and civic leagues,* in the move- 
ment to prevent the disfigurement of the 
landscape by the display of glaring sign- 
boards, and in a thousand and one other 
ways, indicating a distinctly higher plane 
of popular culture. 
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There is very little published on the subject 
of historic and scenic preservation. The most 
complete work is probably John Muir’s ‘Our 
National Parks.” See also references and pro- 
gram in “Survey of Civic Betterment.” 


*The Municipal Art Society of New York, and 


the American e for Civic Improvement 
with headquarters in Chicago, may be mentioned 
as two conspicuous examples of civic art socie- 
ties, composed of high-minded, cultured, and 
progressive men, devoted to the cultivation and 
realization of these ideas. 
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WHAT THE CHILDREN ARE DOING 


BY ALICE G. McCLOSKEY 


Cornell University Bureau of Nature Study. 


HE number of Junior Naturalists 

is increasing as the weeks go by. 

There are clubs now in nearly 

j} every state. That the children 

are beginning to see outdoor 

things and think about them is more 
apparent each month. 

We have tried to plan our lessons in 
Pets and Animals so that they can not be 
prepared by merely consulting books. 
Both teachers and children have responded 
to our demands, and the results have been 
most satisfactory. 

Occasionally we receive a letter which 
leads us to believe that, although the 
young observer gives every evidence of out- 
door investigation, his imagination has 
interfered with his accuracy. The fol- 
lowing illustrates this: 


Dear Uncle John: 

The other day I saw two black crickets. 
They were fighting a little duel. They 
fought with their tails. They jabbed each 
other in the face. There was blood run- 
ning down their faces, and there was blood 
on the ground. Your loving nephew, 

GEORGE. 


The next communication shows how 
seriously the idea of a Junior Naturalist 
Club has impressed one of its members: 


Dear Uncle John: 

Our school started a Junior Naturalist 
Club. We have got along good so far, 
but I wish you would give me a little aid 
in conducting the services. WALTER. 


A letter giving evidence of exceedingly 
careful work reads as follows: 


My Dear Uncle John: 

A few days ago I found three trees 
which have been bored by the sapsucker. 
On one tree the holes went all around 
the trunk and half way up the branches, 


but on the two others the holes were scat- 
tered about. I have never seen the sap- 
sucker at work. The only one that I ever 
saw was at Bronx Park. The trees I saw 
were bored last spring by the sapsucker. 
As there was no sap near the holes, I think 
he eats the inner bark of the trees, as the 
holes are quite deep. I have never seen 
insects near the holes, so I do not know 
if the sapsucker eats them. I have been 
looking for a sapsucker almost every day 
since the Junior Naturalist paper came, 
as the one I saw was in a cage. 

The Hepatica. Hepaticas grow in very 
shady and damp places. I think they get 
most of the sunlight during the spring 
before the leaves come out. I did not see 
the first sign of life, so I can not tell you 
about it. The flowers come first, and the 
leaves do not come until quite a while 
after the flowers. The hepatica has three 
different parts. The three small leaves 
are a part of the stem, as they are quite 
a little distance from the flower. The 
stem is very long and hairy. The new 
leaves of the hepatica that I saw looked 
very fuzzy on the outside, and not at all 
so on the inside. I did not watch the 
leaves unfold, as I did not have a hepatica 
in a pot. I have found the hepatica in 
three different colors—blue, pink, and 
lilac. I think some smell sweeter than 
others, and I also think the color has a 
great deal to do with it. On a sunshiny 
day the hepatica is wide open, and on a 
stormy day. it is closed up tight. The 
hepatica has from ten to twenty-five seeds. 

SALLIE. 


It was with a feeling of amusement 
that I read the next letter, but added to 
this was respect for the judgment of the 
teacher in letting us have the letter just 
as the child wrote it: 

Dear Uncle John: 

Thanksgiven was wet and dreary. We 

had no turkey or chicken, so I can’t tell 


about that, but we had oysters, and they 
were good, too. 





WHAT THE CHILDREN ARE DOING 


Do lizards eat frogs or toads? George 
Norton put some lizards in a terrarium, 
and I haven’t seen hide nor hair of the 
frog. I am looking all the while for a 
feather to make a quill pen. I tried to 
make one, and it split in the middle. 

Your nephew, CHARLEY. 


TWO WOODPECKERS 


Throughout the year the children have 
made a study.of woodpeckers, and it is 
surprising to find what good observational 
work has been done. We want them to 
continue their study, and hope that 
parents and teachers will encourage them. 
The two members of the woodpecker fam- 
ily that we have recommended for special 
observation this summer are the flicker, 
or golden-winged woodpecker, and the 
red-headed woodpecker. 


THE FLICKER 


It is rather difficult to consider the 
flicker a woodpecker, for he is quite unlike 
the other members of his family in many 
ways. We more often find him in the 
haunts of the meadow-lark, which he 
resembles, than pecking away at trees. 
The reason for this is that almost half 
of his food consists of ants, and these he 
finds afield. He also eats a good deal of 
vegetable food, much of which is obtained 
on the ground or low bushes. ; 

The characters by means of which we 
have taught the children to recognize the 
flicker are: Brownish with black spots 
above, whitish with black underneath, a 
black crescent on the breast, and a scarlet 
crescent on the back of the neck. When 
he flies you notice two things: the rich 
golden color of the inside of his wings, 
and the white patch on the back above 
the tail. 

The flickers excavate their nests in old 
apple trees. They also use the deserted 
nests of other woodpeckers. 

The tongues of these birds are modified 
according to the nature of their food. 
The flicker has a very long tongue and 
large salivary glands. The long tongue 
is useful in probing into deep ant-hills, 
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and the ants stick to the saliva whether 
they will or no. 


THE RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 

Grown folk as well as children delight 
in the noisy red-headed woodpecker, the 
handsomest of his family. His head, 
neck, throat, and upper breast are red, 
and the rest of his body blue-black and 
white—a pleasing bit of color. 

To children the most interesting fact 
concerning this woodpecker is that he 
stores up food against a rainy day as skil- 
fully as any red squirrel. As one listens 
to the stories told of him by naturalists 
one longs to know the little fellow better, 
even though some of these tales reveal a 
tendency to mischief. One of the most 
interesting of these stories is as follows: 

A wise little red-head was found storing 
up grasshoppers in an old fence post for 
future use. He did not kill the grass- 
hoppers, but wedged them in so tightly 
that they could not get out—provisions in 
cold storage, you see. Later in the season, 
when silence reigned in the insect world, 
he gradually disposed of this food supply. 

Red-heads are very fond of acorns and 
beechnuts. These they store in all sorts 
of crevices. It has been said that hand- 
fuls of beechnuts have been taken from 
a singte knot-hole. 


JUNIOR NATURALIST RALLY AT CHAU- 


TAUQUA 


All Junior Naturalists who can possibly 
attend Chautauqua during the month of 
August are invited to be present at the 
rally of the Chautauqua Junior Naturalist 
Club, held on Children’s Day, August 21. 
Some very interesting exercises will mark 
this rally. Those who are present will 
receive certificates and badges for the work 
completed during the year, and these 
awards will be mailed to the young people 
who are not present. Uncle John, Miss 
McCloskey, Mrs. Comstock, the editor of 
Pets and Animals, and others who are 
interested in the Chautauqua Junior Nat- 
uralist movement, will attend the meeting 
and help with their words and advice. 





Stories of Heroic Living 


“T want a hero—an uncommon want— 
When every passing day brings forth a 
new one.” 


Heroism has too long been kept on the 
heights of fame, and glory, and power. 
It belongs also in the valleys of humilia- 
tion, and obscurity, and monotony. Mili- 
tary prowess and successful money getting 
have been emphasized unduly, and, in the 
glamour of heroic deeds, the sweetness 
and light of heroic living has been all but 
forgotten. 

It was with the purpose of emphasizing 
the ideal of social service by heroic living 
—not gallant acts, but whole lives of pa- 
tient adherence to principle—that THE 
CHavuTauguaN for the current year made 
its prize offer for the best true story 
each month setting forth « typical life 
of service to humanity. 

Some of the best of-these stories have 
been published. For many excellent ones, 
however, there was no room. It will be 
interesting and suggestive to consider the 
lives which the writers of these stories 
consider heroic and serviceable. It ought 
to be said that a gratifyingly large pro- 
portion of the 125 siories sent in com- 
petition are of real heroic lives told in 
plain, straightforward language, with no 
attempt at moralizing. Some few are 
stories of patient, helpful lives rather than 
of heroism, but, after all, it is only a 
matter of degree. The following story 
shows how near to heroism this patient, 
helpful performance of duty can come: 


A STORY OF HEROIC LIVING IN OLDEN 
TIMES 


It was in March, 1828, that Elder 
Smith received the following letter: 

“Dear Sir:—As the brother that 
preached with us is calculating to leave 
soon, we wish you to pay us a visit with 
the view of becoming our pastor. We are 
a feeble band, but do not want to be with- 
out a preacher and leader. 


“Let us know your mind about coming. 
“Signed by order and in behalf of the 
church. JoHN DANIELS, Church Clerk.” 


This letter was written on one side of 
a large sized paper, carefully folded, and 
sealed with wax. There were not yet 
envelopes nor postage stamps. Up in the 
right-hand corner was marked twelve 
cents, and the proper address put ‘upon 
the letter. 

The visit must have been mutually 
pleasant, for the elder became pastor of 
that church, with the agreement of re- 
ceiving three hundred dollars provided 
he could obtain subscriptions to that 
amount and collect the same. 

Before bringing his family to the new 
field the minister went about “getting up 
the subscription,” as it was called. 

A little book, once blank, but written 
full by the hand of the minister, tells 
the story of early life in many of the 
churches in the country. 

Most of the salary was a sort of ex- 
change, paid in goods, chattels, or work, 
so it was very important that the minister 
should be able to keep a debi and credit 
account. Before Elder Smith went to 
the church there had been trouble because 
the credits had sometimes been marked on 
the barn or on scraps of paper, undated, 
or notches had been cut in a post to show 
the state of account with some. The 
church knew when they called Elder 
Smith that he had been a school-teacher 
before he preached, so they hoped that 
he could keep his accounts, and were not 
disappointed. 

The little quarto book opens with: 


“The Church in M. Cr. 
“Tn account with Elder Smith.” 


The interlining of the accounts is what 
gives zest, and furnishes a running his- 
tory of some of the people. 

Deacon Mott subscribed twenty dollars, 
and rented a house to the minister for 
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twenty dollars a year. A whole page of 
credits stand to offset Isaac Smith’s sub- 
scription, which was $29.06. He worked 
four days at haying, he carried some beef 
to corn, and twenty-five pounds of tallow, 
and finally the account balanced. Often 
in closing up the account the minister 
wrote, “I give this account one dollar or 
two dollars, it is settled.” 

The tallow that Isaac Smith carried 
could not be used until candle-wicking 
was procured, but not far down on another 
page T. Douglass is credited with a pound 
of wicking, two and nine pence. It does 
not require a strong imagination to see 
the wife dipping candles between her 
many other duties and the care of the 
children—for there were three little 
Smiths in the household. No doubt Elder 
Smith wrote out those very accounts by 
the light of the candles his good wife had 
made, while she mended or made clothing 
for the children. 

There were some acres of land included 
in the place where the minister lived. The 
apple orchard had to be grafted. Brother 
Crane furnished the grafts, and thereby 
settled his signing. The list of grafts is 
given: Spitzenberg, Seek-no-Farther, 
Rhode Island Greening, Gillflower, Bow 
Sweet, Brown Sweet, Golden Pippin, 
Summer Pippin, Talman Sweet. - 

Mr. Jones set the horses’ shoes, and 
there seemed much need of his services, 
for, there is less in the book about the 
shoes of the children than those of the 
horses. Philip Potter carried three chick- 
ens to the minister, for which he is 
credited fifty cents for the. three; the 
chickens with butter and a few other 
things during the year came to three 
dollars, and settled his account. Deacon 
Webster drew wood and cut hay, and 
occasionally paid twenty-five cents until 
his subscription was honestly settled. 
Widow Drake signed one dollar. She is 
credited with lending her saw for two 
days or renting it out, twenty-five cents, 
she furnished a spelling-book for one of 
the children for fifteen cents, six plates 
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at eight cents apiece, and twelve cents 
cash. Once in time of sickness Charity 
Rathbun helped in the house, sewed, and. 
so forth, at the rate of five shillings per 
week for four and a half weeks. 

Credit is given one man for half a calf 
skin, and in a parenthesis is added “the 
calf died.” Then Ira Palmer, the travel- 
ing itinerant shoemaker, is credited with 
making three pairs of shoes for five shil- 
lings per pair, also making one pair for 
the wife for seventy-five cents. 

A broadcloth preaching suit was con- 
sidered a necessity, no matter what other 
economies had to be practised. A suit 
lasted for years. In the book there is the 
record of only one such suit. It must 
have been a great strain upon the salary 
as well as on the ingenuity of the family. 
The book shows first the process of getting 
the material together, then of making it 
up. Dickinson & Woods’s store signed 
five dollars, the broadcloth was purchased 
there, the cost beyond the five dollars was 
met by turning over a due bill. For some 
time the cloth rested, as if to give time 
for the minister to somewhat recover from 
the large expense, then Robert Cline 
dressed the cloth for eighty-seven cents. 
A little later the lining, twist, prunella 
buttons, canvas, and what are known as 
trimmings were obtained from Mr. Chan- 
dler’s store, amounting to three dollars. 
Mr. Mitchell, a tailor, had signed three 
dollars, and he is credited with cutting 
the trousers twenty-five cents, cutting the 
coat, vest, cloak, also a pair of home-spun 
trousers, in all three dollars. 

After a time Ruth Ann Wilcox, a 
tailoress, was established in the house, and 
she made the clothing—the pantaloons 
"5 cents, vest 18 shillings, cloak 20 shil- 
lings, in all $6.25. She took her pay in 
flour, potatoes, and a little cash in addi- 
tion to her signing. 

A silk hat was then considered a neces- 
sity for a minister. In an obscure place 
in the book a silk hat is charged four 
dollars as coming from Mr. Chandler’s 
store. In parenthesis is added, “Had to 
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have,” as if the minister feared some day 
his own children might look at the book 
and wonder at the extravagance. 

Esther Webb paid her subscription in 
feathers, Huldah Rising furnished a bake 
kettle, while Julia Granger brought a 
Parley’s Geography for twenty-five cents 
and six quill pens for six pence. 

The minister established his reputation 
as a good “bookkeeper,” but somewhere it 
must be written that the wife was a good 
“home-maker,” for out of that home with 
its very limited means those parents sent 
their children into the world well educated 
and refined people. 

Mary JOsLyN SMITH. 


The favorite types of heroic living in the 
stories sent to THE CHAUTAUQUAN (or are 
they the most frequent types to be found in 
real life?) are three. The most frequent is 
that of the young girl who gives up her 
youth, her prospects of marriage, and her 
dreams of happiness to minister, patiently, 


through a long life of deprivation and 
trial, to her family, often incapable of 


appreciating her sacrifice. There are 
twenty-eight stories illustrating this. 
Then there is the young man, bright and 
ambitious, who longs for a college course 
and a.useful career, but gives these up 
cheerfully to take up the work on the 
farm or in the shop where an enfeebled 
or unfortunate father has let it fall. This 
is told in twenty stories. The wife and 
mother who is faithful and devoted to a 
neglectful, drunken husband, and who 
suffers for and rears a family which is 
often ungrateful has twelve accounts of 
her devotion. Is this, however, to be prop- 
erly included under heroism? Beautiful 
as it is, is it not more of instinct in the 
woman, and just what we have all come 
to expect from our mothers, sisters, wives, 
and daughters? 

Some philosopher has said, “The world 
is a tragedy to those who feel.” It might 
have been expected that most of these 
heroes and heroines would die unrewarded, 
and, indeed, they do. A few, however, 
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receive their recompense in this life, and 
that is where the sunshine creeps in to 
what would otherwise be a very sad recital. 
In the stories not published eight cripples 
bear life’s burdens patiently, suffer pain 
and terrible operations without a mur- 
mur, accomplish useful work, and brighten 
life for others; four girls give up their 
lovers to their sisters, and devote them- 
selves to lives of service; five young men 
give up the future to take care of parents 
and brothers and sisters; two fathers be- 
come mothers as well to their children, 
suffering and working patiently to edu- 
cate their little ones; three girls refuse 
offers of marriage in order to care for 
their feeble fathers and mothers; sev- 
eral young men and women go through 
long and arduous struggles for an edu- 
cation ‘(several find substitutes for 
a college training in the Chautauqua 
Course). 

A homely country woman gives up her 
life to scraping and saving enough to bring 
up and educate two orphan children who 
are no relation to her; a man, over thirty 
years old with a wife and four children to 
support, struggles to get through college, 
and his wife is also a “hero” in helping 
him. A man cheerfully surrenders his 
chance of married happiness to care for 
a feeble-minded niece; a girl goes as a 
factory “hand” to work for her brothers 
and sisters, and changes the spirit of all 
the employees by her cheerfulness ; a crip- 
pled woman, a helpless invalid and suffer- 
ing constant pain, makes fancy-work and 
devotes the proceeds to supporting foreign 
missions; a young Norwegian devotes his 
life to helping and teaching ignorant 
natives of a northern island; a young 
German girl, bereft by death of her lover, 
comes to this country and founds a home 
for unfortunate women; several boys set 
aside their ambitions in order to send their 
brothers to school and support them there ; 
girls do the same by their sisters; by a 
sad accident, a young woman is made a 
helpless invalid just before her marriage, 
but her lover insists upon going through 
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with the ceremony, and devotes the rest 
of his life in exquisite love and devotion 
to her; a young man, bright and full of 
physical and mental health, refuses to 
marry because there has been insanity in 
his family, devoting his life to helpful 
service; a suffering crippled child uncom- 
plainingly helps others by making pretty 
fancy things and planting flowers; a girl 
loses her beauty by an explosion, bears a 
painful operation patiently, and goes 
through life with a marred face, helpful 
to others in spite of their aversion; “a 
certain boy,” whose life from eight years 
upward was hard work, privation, ambi- 
tion unsatisfied, misfortune, and yet un- 
faltering courage and constant unselfish- 
ness, “dies trying”; a crippled girl with 
aged parents and a brother on a run-down 
Alabama farm, in the most abject poverty, 
despite hardships ‘and the final insanity 
of her brother, keeps things going pa- 
tiently, and shows a wonderful Christian 
spirit; two blind people love each other 
devotedly, and the rare patience, long 
suffering and cheerful spirit of the two 
under trials almost unimaginable, are 
really wonderful. Sometimes a whole 
family is heroic. It is all hard work and 
suffering, with no complaints. 
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Sometimes the reader can not escape the - 
conviction that it is a mistaken idea of 
ethics which actuates. the lives. Take 
the case of the woman married to a worth- 
less drunkard. Too proud to ask help, 
she rears her children so that they never 
know of their father’s habits. Or of the 
mother who deprives her normal, healthful 
children to care for some imbecile,- or, 
again, the case of the young man who 
gives up his law career for a humdrum 
life on the farm without even letting his 
parents know of his yearnings. Some of 
the young men and women refuse to marry 
when it-is fairly probable that they would 
have been, if married, in a much better 
position to help their poor relatives than 
if they remained alone. The case of the 
woman who loves another than her hus- 
band and is beloved by him, but who 
remains faithful to her vows, does indeed 
show heroism, but such heroism must not 
be emphasized. It generally goes by the 
name of duty. 

But in general there is a tonic uplift 
in these stories, an urgence to sweeter, 
finer living, a triumphant demonstration 
of the truth that, if one can not realize 
his ideal, he can always idealize his real. 

The series is now complete. 


- HE DIED TRYING 


Prize story for this month. 


VHIS boy I knew was born and 
spent the early years of his life 
on a farm near 4 small town in 
Southern Nebraska. It was an 
uneventful life, filled with mo- 

notony and grind. From want of money 
the father was unable to hire requisite 
help, so at the tender age of eight years 
my young friend was put to herding cattle. 
Although he was yearning to start to 
school, he could not be spared, as the 
father was making every sacrifice to send 
and older brother away to school, so little 
Philip “remained by the stuff” until per- 


haps fifteen years of age, without much if 
any schooling, and little knowledge of 
books or the outside world. He then 
entered school with the understanding 
that a part of the tuition might be paid 
in work of different kinds. Early and 
late he toiled, denying himself in every 
way in order to cause the father as little 
expense as possible. With increase of 
knowledge came an earnest desire to be- 
come a medical missionary, to be of service 
to mankind, as only a consecrated life 
can be, but with the desire came also al- 
most insurmountable difficulties.. Teachers 
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tried to dissuade him because of lack of 
education, home friends pressed him with 
the thought that he must not desert 
mother and father, that his duty was on 
the farm. More and more the conviction 
fastened itself upon his mind that the 
goal once reached he would be enabled to 
do more for the family than he could 
possibly hope to do in any other way. So, 
in the face of great opposition, he toiled 
on. 

Two years passed in this way, when 
news came that his brother was dying in 
the Western home, so studies were cheer- 
fully dropped, and through the long 
months that followed he nursed that 
brother to the close of his life as tenderly 
as a woman, meanwhile doing all possible 
to lighten the arduous duties of mother 
and sister. This duty discharged, it was 


too late to enter the junior year, so he 
bravely started out to earn money to assist 
the father, and help a younger sister to 
a year’s schooling preparatory to taking 


nurse’s training. 
With the opening of the next school year 
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he started his work, but only a few months 
passed before he showed signs of failing 
health due to overwork and the worry 
incident to his brother’s illness, and study- 
ing and sleeping in cold and poorly ven- 
tilated rooms. With the same fortitude 
that he had battled with other difficulties 
he fought this tyrant—consumption— 
giving up school and nursing for a year, 
though needing the tenderest care himself. 
He made money enough to materially aid 
his sister in her work, help carry on the 
old home, and pay his last year’s expenses 
at school. In the middle of the year all 
of his bad symptoms returned, and he was 
obliged to “surrender arms” to the con- 
queror—death—with aspirations unreal- 
ized, but with a consciousness that he had 
done his best. -Had he striven for self 
alone he must certainly have succeeded, 
and the question presents itself, Does a 
life of self-sacrifice pay? The answer 
comes in the memory of that sweet, un- 
selfish life that must ever be a benediction 
to all who came in contact with it. 
G. M. 


A FATHER’S HEROISM 


OME fifty years ago Cornelius 
Vanderveen was born in the 
Netherlands, and grew to man- 
hood there. He married a girl 
of his own peasant class, and they 

started out in life in a humble, happy 
way. But presently they heard reports 
of the better prospects in America, and 
at length, with their baby boy and girl, 
they came to this country. Cornelius had 
had almost no opportunities in his youth, 
and now resolved that his children should 
fare better than he had done. This was 
the controlling aim of his life. With 
new energy he applied himself to such 
work as he could find, and this was among 
the Hollanders in the celery fields of 
Michigan. But the malaria of the low 
grounds where he worked undermined his 
health, and his savings were small, for 
two more children were added to the 


family. Still Cornelius never lost cour- 
age, and at last, after years of persistent 
effort, enough was accumulated to give 
him hopes of purchasing a home, and a 
better one than the poor house which 
the family now occupied. The wages 
of one more summer and it would be 
accomplished. 

But that summer was a disastrous one. 
Constant rains submerged the lowlands 
and ruined the celery. The little house 
where Cornelius and his family lived was 
entered by the flood. The mother took 
a serious cold as a result, and fell into a 
lingering illness from which at length 
she died. The bank account was entirely 
used up during these sad months. Not 
only this, but Cornelius’s health was now 
completely shattered. His heart was dis- 
eased, and hard work was impossible for 
him. Abram, the oldest boy, was obliged 
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to leave school and take a place in the 
paper mill, assorting rags. It seemed as 
if life’s early promises must remain un- 
fulfilled. But if despair seized the father” 
no one knew it. Only hope and courage 
showed in his face. He attempted to take 
the mother’s place, and set cheerfully 
about keeping the home. He baked the 
bread and prepared the meals and swept 
and dusted the house, all at such times 
and in such way as his health permitted, 
and, though the house was small and the 
furniture not burdensome, yet he was con- 
scientious in his neatness, and the tasks 
were often serious for him. Not the least, 
perhaps, of his trials were the remarks of 
officious neighbors, who intimated that if 
he could work at home he could also work 
away from home. Those who should have 
known him best, his sister and her family 
and other Hollanders of the neighborhood, 
‘had little sympathy for him. They took 
his inability for disinclination, and never 
guessed at the feelings hidden by his 
brave smile. 

But it was impossible even now to make 
the two ends meet, and so the daughters, 
Minnié and Barbara, were also put to 
work in the factory at the ages of twelve 
and fourteen. This was such a disap- 
pointment as words could not express. 
Yet no one would have known it from 
Cornelius Vanderveen. He went quietly 
and cheerfully about his distasteful duties. 
He had a smile for all who came to the 
door, and his broken English was the most 
courteous. And he kept an unfailing 
welcome for the return of the children to 
the otherwise cheerless home. 

Minnie was a bright and happy girl, 
and the hope of her father’s heart. The 
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time might yet come when by her own 
efforts she would be able to finish at least 
the grammar school. But she fell one icy 
day and injured her knee, so that it was 
necessary to have her taken to the hospital. 
She lay there for seventeen weeks, and at 
the end of that time, still unable to take 
a single step, was brought home to be 
waited upon by her father. A few friends 
aided them now, but what in other homes 
would have seemed unbearable burdens 
seemed only passing misfortune when one 
looked at the bright faces of Minnie and 
her father. When at last she was able to 
walk on crutches her knee was perfectly 
stiff, and she faced life at the age of 
fifteen a cripple. She realized this less 
than her father did for her. Nerved to 
the effort by’ their great need he deter- 
mined to submit his case to the specialists 
and learn his fate. With the assistance 
of an interested physician he made the 


-journey to a neighboring town and took 


the examination before a clinic of stu- 
dents. But hardly had he been assigned 
a place in the hospital when a blood vessel 
burst, and in a. few hours his life was 
ended. 

That was a sad home-coming for Minnie 
and hcr brothers and sister, and all who 
knew Cornelius may well have said, “What 
a sad and disappointing life. Every am- 
bition unrealized, every hope blighted, 
dying among strangers, not knowing how 
his children would fare without him.” 
But if they had seen him in his last sleep, 
with that unfailing smile with which he 
had met every misfortune still upon his 
lips, their pity would have turned to 
admiration and reverence. 


A. 8. 











Survey of Civic Betterment 


THE WAR AGAINST THE BILL-BOARD 


The past two years have seen a gratifying 
spread of the agitation against the bill-board 
Luisance and the general defacement of nat- 
ural scenery by offensive advertising both in 
this country and abroad. Through the efforts 
of the American Park and Outdoor Art Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania legislature has just 
passed a law declaring 


“that no person shall paste, paint, brand, or 
stamp, or in any manner whatsoever place upon 
or attach to any building, fence, bridge, gate, 
outbuilding, or other object upon the grounds 
of any charitable, educational, or penal institu- 
tion of the state of Pennsylvania, or upon any 
property belonging to the state of Pennsylvania, 
or to any county, township, borough, or city 
therein, any written, printed, painted, or other 
advertisement, bill, notice, sign, card, or poster; 
provided, that nothing herein shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the posting of any notice 
required by law or order of court to be posted, 
nor to prevent the posting or placing of any 
notice particularly concerning or pertaining to 
the grounds or premises. upon which the same 
is so posted or placed.” 


No advertising whatsoever shall be attached 
to any building or outdoor property without 
the written consent of the owner or tenant, and 
the penalty for violation is fixed at not less 
than five and not more than twenty dollars. 

Tilinois has not done so well. The Municipal 
Art Society of Chicago has been able to ac- 
complish much in the direction of popular 
education, and Mr. E. J. Parker has been able 
to continue his effective offensive and defensive 
alliance with the bill-board advertiser in Quincy, 
which keeps that city practically clean, but the 
Springfield legislature has just killed what is 
known as the Patterson bill, giving city coun- 
cils the right to control the bill-board nuisance. 
The Massachusetts Civic League has fathered 
a bill for the reference to local authorities of 
all extensive schemes for public advertising. 

Abroad there has been much more progress. 
France leads in the matter of artistic street 
signs. In Belgium posters and advertising sign- 
boards may be displayed at only such places 
in a city as are designated by the mayor or board 
of aldermen. Signs are subject to a state stamp 
tax, which varies according to the amount of 
surface of the sign. The minimum tax amounts 
to one eent for a space 2014x13%4 inches in 
dimensions, and for every two inches square of 
space an additional tax of one-fifth of a cent is 
added. In 1899 Belgium’s revenue from this 
source amounted to $70,331. It has been sug- 
gested that a tax like this might not be sufficient 
to check the sign evil in America. To overcome 


this it is proposed that the tax should be gradu- 


‘ated, a low rate on small posters, the rate per 


square foot increasing in such ratio with the 
area of the space oceupied that the great 
monstrosities would become too costly to be 
profitable. 

The effect of the tax in France and Belgium 
has been to arouse a contest for beautiful and 
artistic effects in signs, thus improving greatly 
the appearance of the city’s streets and build- 
ings. In France the populace will tear down an 
ugly sign out of pure hatred for that which 
is inartistic. 

The Prussian law against the defacement of 
natural scenery by offensive advertising is very 
stringent. A late amendment reads: 


“With the object of preventing the disfigure- 
ment of places remarkable for their natural 
beauty, the police authorities are empowered to 
prohibit outside of towns such advertising 
boards or notices or pictorial devices as dis- 
figure the landscape, by means of police regu- 
lations issued in accordance with the law of 
July 30, 1883. Such regulations may apply to 
particular areas or spots.” 


The committee’s report on this bill said: 


“What is needed is the creation of a legal 
basis. We must do for the country what is 
already recognized as right for the town. The 
equitable interest of all who love beautiful 
nature is in question—that is to say, of most 
persons, whatever their nationality may be, who 
travel for pleasure. Nor can we overlook the 
pecuniary loss that will accrue if the progress 
of disfigurement diminishes the profits from the 


tourist traffic.” 


“Sum up at night what thou hast done by day 
.And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul.” 
—George Herbert. 


<—* 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The California State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has a committee on the history and land- 
marks of the state. It recommends the study 
of local history. “By local history we mean 
the events, incidents, arts, crafts, customs, and 
records of our immediate vicinity, as well as 
those appertaining to our entire state.” In 
order to facilitate this study a course of lectures 
is being arranged for such clubs as may desire 
it. “Let the women of our clubs strive to exert 
an influence with the legislators, supervisors, 
and other men in office toward advancing the 
study and interest in local history, and es- 
pecially the preservation of all historical ob- 
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jects; for through combined efforts along these 
lines we will be able to secure a complete and 
authentic history of California such as would 
be impossible to compile otherwise. Few states, 
if any, in the Union possess landmarks that in 
any way compare with ours, and, again, Cali- 
fornia has historical importance that commends 
it to the interest of any student. By the study 
of local history we teach patriotism and devo- 
tion to our homes, and in so doing lay the foun- 
dation of permanent prosperity.” 


ad 


“Culture is the habit of a mind, instinct with 
purpose, cognizant of a tendency and connec- 
tion in human achievement, able and industrious 
in discerning the great from the trivial.” 


— Bosanquet. 
= 


FOR A CLEANER CHICAGO 


The great city on Lake Michigan is about 
to borrow an idea from Salt Lake City. 
Some years ago the Utah legislature passed a 
bill providing for an annual “clean-up” day. 
This was made a compulsory holiday, and every 
householder, owner of building, factory or of- 
fice, was compelled, under penalty of a fine of 
fifty dollars for each violation, to thoroughly 
sweep and scrub his establishment. A-member 
of the legislature at Springfield has introduced 
a similar measure, while in Chicago a number 
of aldermen are vying for the distinction of 
being the first to bring the matter before the 
city council. The reélected mayor, Carter Har- 
rison, is also becoming much interested in city 
cleaning. He has issued a proclamation calling 
upon all residents to obey the city ordinance 
forbidding the littering of the streets with 
waste paper, sweepings, fruit peelings, and other 
refuse. Seventy different articles are put under 
the ban of the proclamation. 

The management of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad Company will join in the 
cleaning up. A circular just issued by its gen- 
eral superintendent requires every employee of 
the company to become a member of the great 
cleaning army. This order says: 


“Employees of this company located in the 
city of Chicago can be of great assistance to 
the city authorities and at the same time render 
our own surroundings more attractive and 
healthful by making a strenuous effort to im- 
prove the condition of the thoroughfares on and 
around our property, warehouses, freight and 
passenger terminals, and by providing proper 
receptacles for the reception of rubbish, sweep- 
ings, waste paper, ete., and then seeing that 
such refuse is cleaned up and deposited in said 
receptacles instead of being scattered over our 
own and surrounding property. Each officer 
will make it his particular business to see that 
this is done, and that there is an immediate im- 
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provement effected in the general condition as 
regards cleanliness in our Chicago district. 

“If our own employees follow out these in- 
structions, while we cannot control the public 
who have access to our property, they will 
undoubtedly notice the benefit of this regulation, 
and sooner or later follow our example.” 


Other railroads, it is reported, are about to 
follow the example of the Northwestern. 


ad 


“Life is always difficult in proportion to its 
intensity and reality. In the formulas of the 
philosophers the problem seems clear and easy, 
but when we turn to actual living the theory 
often proves barren and inapplicable. Life is 
made of a few simple elements: as the physical 
existence depends upon fresh air, sunshine, 
simple food and exercise, so the deeper life is 
made of love, work, hunger for ideals, appreci- 
ation of beauty, desire to know the truth. Yet 
as no two leaves upon a tree are the same, so 
each life is a new equation of old and simple 
forces. It is this that gives the perennial fresh- 
ness and interest to life. It is this that makes 
the problem of living one to be solved only by 
practice, while all that philosophy can accom- 
plish is to present the universal principles out 
of which life is made.’—“A Book of Medita- 
tions,” by Edward Howard Griggs. 
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ART AS APPLIED TO THE HOME 


In connection with the study of “Art as Ap- 
plied to the Home,” the art committee of the 
Lilinois Federation of Women’s Clubs is sending 
out an exhibit for club study of home decora- 
tion. This collection consists of a series of 
color schemes showing relative harmonies in 
wall decoration, woodwork, furniture, ete. Ex- 
amples of expensive and inexpensive fabrics for 
draperies and coverings, also wall papers suit- 
able for different rooms, are mounted upon 
cards for exhibition. Photographs for the study 
of vases, pottery, glass, copper, and bronze, 
lamps, ete., as well as a few pieces of art 
pottery, glass mosaic, etc., form a part of the 
collection, as well as books ard pamphlets for 
study. The art committee will also send to 
clubs applying a traveling portfolio of original 


water colors. 


“Our commercial interests should recognize 
that the greatest product can only be secured 
under the most favorable conditions. In Phil- 
adelphia, the experiment was tried of introduc- 
ing music on certain days in a factory where 
the work was extremely monontonous, with the 
result that on those days the production was 
greater. Several factories throughout the coun- 
try are trying the experiment of pleasanter 
surroundings and more sanitary conditions with 
satisfactory results. What is true of the in- 
dividual factory is doubly true of the city.”— 
Frederick S. Lamb, in The Craftsman. 
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CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 


PRESERVATION OF THE HISTORIC AND SCENIC 


Roll-call: Quotations about love of country 
and the beautiful. 

Paper: “American National Parks,’ illus- 
trated by a map (Yosemite and the big 
trees). “Proposed Appalachian National 
Park,” by C. P. Ambler, Century, 62:795. 

Diseussion: What can be done to preserve 
the historic spots of our town? What 
ean this club, the library, individual 
citizens, ete., do? 

Debate: The rights of the people vs. the 
rights of the advertiser. “Defacement of 
Seenery,” by C. S. Sargent (Garden and 
Forest, 8:81). 

Symposium: One-minute reports from the 
patriotic and historical societies. 

Readings: Selections to be made from the 
reading list following the program. 

Address: The Commercial Value of Public 
Beauty. 

Papers: Famous Trees (see “American 
Historical Trees,” by B. J. Lossing, 
Harper’s, 24:721). Famous Residences 
(see “Historie Houses of America,” Ap- 
pleton’s Journal, 11:65-784; 12:1-705). 
Famous Churches (see books of travel). 
Famous Bridges (see books of travel and 
history). Famous Beauty Spots (see 
above). 

Local Reports: Follow above papers with 
reports on notable trees, residences, 
churches, beauty spots in your town, 
county, and state. 


READING LIST 


See “Advertising and Municipal Art” in “A 
Bibliography of Municipal Problems and City 
Conditions,” by Robert C. Brooks. 

See “Historic,” “History,” “Scenery,” “Pres- 
ervation,” “Reservation,” “Trees,” “Palisades,” 
“Patriotic Societies,” “Parks,” “Picturesque,” 
ete., in Poole’s Index and Cumulative Index. 

See program references above. 

Address the American League for Civic Im- 


provement, 5711 Kimbark avenue, Chicago, for 
further information as to publications or 
program. 

See reports of the patriotic organizations. 

See reports of the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society, Palisade Commis- 
sion of the State of New Jersey, California 
Landmarks Club, Colorado Cliff Dwellings As- 
sociation, New Jersey State Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, American Park and Outdoor 
Association, Public Preservations. 

“Preserving Local History in Small Towns,” 
by C. K. Botton, New England Magazine, 
14:94-6. 

“Scenery and the Imagination,” by Sir A. 
Geikie, Fortnightly, 59:577; Living Age, 197: 
707. 

“Short Studies: Picturesque and Beautiful,” 
by W. 8S. Kennedy, Lippincott’s, 26:375. 

“Trees— Landmarks,” by C. C. Abbott, Lip- 
pincott’s, 57 :128-31. 

“Proposed Appalachian Park,’ by Shaler, 
North American, 173:774-81. 

“Valley Forge as a National Park,” by E. W. 
Hocker, Outlook, 67 :787-94. 

“Preserving the Hudson Palisades,” Revicw 
of Reviews, 24:19-56. 

“Preserving the Palisades,” Outlook, 67:90; 
Review of Reviews, 23:270. 

“Preservation of Natural Scenery,” Spectator, 
71:331; also 73:237. 

“How to Save the Palisades of the Hudson,” 
by C. S. Sargent, Garden and Forest, 7:391; 
8:31. 

“Gathering of Local History Materials by 
Public Libraries,” Library Journal, 22:82. 

“How the Sequoias Grow,” by H. W. Warren, 
CHAUTAUQUAN, 33::362-6. 

“The Need of Preserving Local History,” 
Saturday Review, 88 : 257. 

“Historical Material Preservation,” Saturday 
Review, 22:239. 

“Big Trees of California,” World’s Work, 
3:1714-23; Forestry, 6:369; Journal of Edu- 
cation, 43:22. 
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JUNIOR CIVICS IN ST. LOUIS 


A Junior Civie League has been organized in 
St. Lovis, and the Civic Improvement League of 
that city has just issued a helpful little manual 
entitled “Keep Our City Clean,” to point out 
“how the children of St. Louis may .assist in 
making it a clean, healthy, beautiful city.” The 
dues of this junior league are paid by answer- 
ing and forwarding to the general secretary of 
the parent association these questions: 


Has your home yard been kept free from 
garbage, ashes, litter, and fiith of all kinds? 

Have you a garbage receptacle of the proper 
kind? 

How often has the garbage collector failed 
to collect your garbage, as required by law? 

Have the streets and alleys at your home been 
kept free from litter and filth? 

Have the vacant lots in your block been kept 


free from litter and filth and an unsightly 
growth of weeds? 

What has been done at your home in the way 
of planting or caring for flowers, vines, shrub- 
bery, trees, or grass? 


The work of the schools in connection with 
civic training is evidently having its effect, for - 
one of the schoolboys has recently won a prize 
offered by the civic league for an essay outlin- 
ing how boys and girls can help to make their 
city beautiful. Here are the main points of 
his essay: 


Next to cleanliness nothing impresses one 
more favorably than pleasant surroundings. 

It is not necessary nor possible to depend 
upon rich or costly things in order to have 


beauty about us. Nature will aid in improving 
our surroundings if we give her some assistance. 

The bey or girl who would beautify his home 
and aid in beautifying St. Levis should first 
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get his brothers and sisters and his parents in- 
terested in the work. He should then study the 
directions given by the Civic Improvement 
League, the daily and Sunday newspapers, and 
should go to the library for information. He 
will then be able to do the work properly. 

If he has a front yard it should be a grassy 
well-kept lawn, with some flowers next to the 
house and some vines on the partition fences. 
In front of the vines flowers may be planted 
with the green vines for a pretty background. 

If he has a back yard he should train the 
vines over fences and sheds. 

But he may have no yard, and yet he may 
have the enjoyment that flowers bring. He may 
have a window garden. The beauty and fra- 
grance of the blossoms will more than pay for 
his work. 

To every child is given the power, and it 
should be his pleasure and duty to make his 
home more beautiful, especially since we have 
invited the world to come to St. Louis. 

If every boy and girl does his duty in making 
the city more attractive, grown people will be- 
come interested, until, besides being a great 
commercial and manufacturing city, St. Louis 
will also be truly beautiful. 


<2 


“I hope the time is coming when every 
isolated village schoolhouse shall be a temple 
on whose exterior the occupant may study the 
principles of symmetry and of grace. Why 
need the structures where the young are initi- 
ated into those virtues which make life beauti- 
ful be divorced from taste or devoid of com- 
fort? Why should they not be erected in fine, 
airy situations, overshauowed with trees, and 
embellished with shrubbery? Why should not 
the velvet turf attached to them be bordered 
with hedges, divided by gravel walks, tufted 
with flowers? 

“Why should not the thick mantling vine 
decorate the porch, or the woodbine and con- 
volvulus look in at the window, touching the 
heart of the young learner with a thought of 
Him whose breath perfumes them and whose 
pencil paints? Why should not the interior of 
our schoolhouses aim at somewhat of the taste 
and elegance of the parlor? Might not the 
vase of flowers enrich the mantelpiece, and the 
walls display not only well-executed maps, but 
historical engravings or pictures, and the book- 
shelves be crowned with the bust of moralist 
or sage, orator, or the ‘Father of his Country’?” 
—Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney (in 1839). 
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NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The ninth annual convertion of the National 
Municipal League was held in Detroit, April 
22 and 23. One of the most significant features 
of the proceedings was the adoption of the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the National Municipal 
League approves: the suggestion of a civic al- 
liance and that the executive committee be 
authorized to take such steps as may in its 
judgment be desirable and necessary to carry 
it into execution. ; 


Such an alliance might appeal to the following 
societies: The American League for Civic Im- 
provement, American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association, League of American Municipalities, 
National Municipal League, American Forestry 
Association, American Institute of Architects, 
League for Social Service, National Sculptors’ 
Association, National Society of Gemetery Su- 
perintendents, and the National Scenic and 
Historic Preservation Society. The officers and 
committees elected were: Honorary president, 
ames C. Carter, New York; president, Charles 
J. Bonaparte, Baltimore; vice-presidents, 


Charles Richardson, Philadelphia; Samuel B._ 


Capen, Boston; Thomas N. Strong, Portland, 
Oregon; H. Dickson Bruns, New Orleans; Ed- 
mund J. James, Chicago; secretary, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia; treasurer, 
George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia; executive 
committee, Horace E. Deming, New York, chair- 
man; William G. Low, Brooklyn; George W. 
Guthrie, Philadelphia; Harry A. Garfield, Cleve- 
land; Hector McIntosh, Philadelphia; William 
P. Bancroft, Wilmington; Dudley Tibbitts, 
Troy, New York; John A. Butler, Milwaukee; 
Oliver McClintock, Pittsburg; Harry T. Atkins, 
Cincinnati; Harry B. French, Philadelphia; 
Albert B. Hart, Cambridge; John Davis, De- 
troit; James L. Blair, St. Louis; J. Horace 
MeFarland, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; David 
H. Lawrence, Duluth; Elliott Hunt Pendleton, 
Cincinnati. 
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“Flowers are the sweetest things that God 
ever made and forgot to put soul into.”— Henry 


Ward Beecher. 


“THE GREAT CIVIC AWAKENING” 


A significant indication of the rising tide of 
interest in civic improvement, generally, may 
be found in the fact that the article under the 
above heading, which Mr. J. Horace McFarland, 
president. of the American League for Civic 
Improvement, recently contributed to The Out- 
look, has brought dozens of letters of inquiry 
to the secretary of the league from people who 
desire to help in this work, but had not known 
how to go about doing so. 

One of the valuable documents issued by the 
league has just been announced. It is entitled 
“Nation-Wide Civic Betterment,” and is a report 
in full of the proceedings of the third annual 
convention of the league held at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, September 24-26, 1902. This report 
contains also verbatim transcriptions of the 
addresses delivered at the convention. From 
the report of the secretary in this document we 
take the following interesting paragraphs show- 
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ing the range of activities covered and aided by 
the league’s machinery: 

“Many practical questions are presented for 
solution, ranging from a Middletown, Ohio, de- 
sire to ‘interest the public and arouse the 
desired sentiment for or against any movement,’ 
to detailed plans for giving to Wahiawa, 
Hawaii, ‘a public library and other blessings 
of progress and civilization’; while from Besse- 
mer, Alabama, is sent this important question: 
‘Could a young woman with some influence and 
a wide local acquaintance do anything practical 
towards the formation of a village improvement 
society or similar organization?’ Requests for 
‘information concerning the university settle- 
ment .of London’ (Dubuque, Iowa), for ‘a peti- 
tion that will stir the civic pride’ of Chipley, 
Florida, the demand from Augusta, Kentucky, 
for expert knowledge as to the use of ‘crude 
oil for sprinkling the streets,’ gives some indi- 
eation of the diversity of information needed 
at headquarters. The tendency toward coépera- 
tion is indicated by an Oklahoma request for 
‘eounty improvement organization’ plans, and 
San Francisco’s desire for ‘suggestion and in- 
formation as to a society for the correlation of 
edueational forces in the community.’ . Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wisconsin, where ‘the women’s club 
is desirous of helping a men’s club for civic 
improvement,’ is now realizing the dream of 
many 

“Graphic pictures of need and discouragement 
come from many sections. A lone woman in a 
Virginia village, writes, ‘We have no sidewalks, 
the lawns are ill-kept, our church property un- 
attractive, school grounds ditto, and burial 
grounds neglected. Nobody seems to have a 
thought of flowers as a beautifier of their prem- 
ises, and, in short, we are about a thousand 
years behind the times. I am a new comer here, 
eame from one of the prettiest towns in Mary- 
land, and as I expect to remain here the re- 
mainder of my life, I desire to introduce the 
‘blessings of civilization.’ More pathetic is the 
situation of a Missouri correspondent, who is 
‘so lonely, away down here in this forsaken, 
miserable place. We are just starting a farm 
in the extreme northwestern part of Missouri, 
where people know nothing or care nothing 
about beauty of any kind. I do want a pretty 
home, and it would indeed be a great comfort 
to have friends and neighbors who have the 
same tastes. Many of them, however, are con- 
tent to sit on dry-goods boxes for chairs, and 
searcely any have ever had a carpet on their 
floors.’ In one Texas town ‘the sidewalks as a 
general thing are the dumping grounds for 
ashes, tin cans, trash of all kinds, and wood 
yards have sometimes twenty cords cut and 
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piled on the sidéwalks, chips and all left there 
the year round.” A Kentucky woman .tells of 
‘a town of 1,500, having no walks, no street 
lamps, no waterworks, no stock law—not any- 
thing beautiful. I feel as if I ought to do 
something. But all I know to do is to write you 
for literature to scatter, and for your terms 
for a lecturer.’ Crocket, Texas, promised that 
we will do ‘ a regular good Samaritan’s work 
by informing her how to go to work,’ and Bates- 
ville, Arkansas, sends ‘a Macedonian ery to you, 
and sincerely hope you may be able to help us.’ 
‘I am confined to the house,’ says a Florida cor- 
respondent, ‘with chronie illness, and when I 
talk to others on the subject they are agreeable, 
but not enthusiastic, and entirely inactive. I 
am not discouraged, for the condition of things 
makes me more anxious to do something, and I 
hope I may be able to send you a report some 
day, when I have succeeded.’ ” 

This pamphlet can be supplied from the office 
of the league, 5711 Kimbark avenue, Chicago, 
by addressing the secretary. 
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“It is not through her strong arm, nor her 
mathematical honors, nor her admittance to 
the bar, that a woman can elevate her race; by 
her adherence to the true, the spiritual, and the 
uplifting, will she make a refuge for the men of 
her time.”—Home Thoughts. 
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THIRTY YEARS’ ADVANCE IN THREE 


Jacob A. Riis presents this characteristic 
preface to “The Battle With the Slum,” his 
new volume which civic improvement workers 
will be sure’to read: 


“Three years ago I published under the title 
‘A Ten-Years’ War’ a series of papers intended 
to account for the battle with the slum since 
I wrote ‘How the Other Half Lives.’ A good 
many things can happen in three years. So 
many things have happened in these three, the 
fighting has been so genera] all along the line 
and has so held public attention, that this seems 
the proper time to pass it all in review once 
more. That I have tried to do in this book, 
retaining: all that still applied of the old vol- 
ume and adding as much more. The ‘stories’ 
were printed in the Century Magazine. They 
are fact, not fiction. If the latter, they would 
have no place here. 

“The Battle With the Slum’ is properly the 
sequel to ‘How the Other Half Lives,’ and tells 
how far we have come, and how. ‘With his 
usual hopefulness,’ I read in the annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science of my books three years ago, ‘the au- 
thor is still looking forward to better things 
in the future.’ I was not deceived then. Not 
in the thirty years before did we advance as in 
these three, though Tammany blocked the way 
most of the time. It is great to have lived in 
a day that sees such things done.” 
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A CIVIC INSTITUTE AT CHAUTAUQUA 


A Civie Institute is announced by the Ameri- 
can League for Civic Improvement to be held 
at Chautauqua, New York, July 13-18. This 
civic week program will offer unusual attrac- 
tions, supplemented by the annual convention 
sessions of the league. The institute will pre- 
vide a crowded week of addresses, illustrated 
lectures, conferences, and business sessions, in 
addition to the usual strong assembly program. 
Mr. John Quincey Adams, of Philadelphia, will 
lecture at 11 o’clock each morning, upon the fol- 
lowing topics: “What is Art?” “Art and the 
Day’s Work,” “Art in the Use of Things,” 
“Nervous Hygiene,” and “Art, Esthetics, and 
Good Citizenship.” A series of afternoon lec- 
tures by Professor Charles Zueblin, correspond- 
ing secretary of the league, will consider the 
following subjects: “Wealth,” “Man and 
Woman,” “Politics,” and “Justice.” The Satur- 
day lecture will be delivered by the Hon. R. M. 
La Follette (Governor of Wisconsin), with 
“Representative Government” as fhe theme. 
The hour from 4 to 5 will be devoted to lectures 
by Dr. Charles B. Gilbert, who will alternate 
with conferences for the consideration of prac- 
tical problems. The lectures will take up “The 
Freedom of the Teacher,” and “The Present 
Outlook for Popular Education.” The confer- 


ences will consider in turn the peculiar civic 
problems of country, village, and city. Five 
evening features have been planned for, in- 
cluding stereopticon lectures by Mr. J. Horace * 
MeFarland, president of the American League 
for Civic Improvement, on “The Harrisburg 
Achievement”; Mr. Albert Kelsey, superinten- 
dent of the Municipal Improvement Seetion of 
the Department of Social Economy at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, on “The Model City,” and 
Mr. Zueblin on “The Public School.” An even- 
ing reception, a banquet at the Atheneum, and 
a lake excursion are among the formal social 
features already announced. A series of con- 
ferences for meeting specialists and studying 
particular civic problems is planned. An ad- 
ditional study of the beginnings of civic im- 
provement will be illustrated by means of 
several hundred lantern photograph slides pre- 
sented upon successive days. The annual busi- 
ness meetings of the league will be held during 
July. 

With the annual gathering of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association in Buffalo, one 


- week in advance, and Chautauqua’s “Woman’s 


Week” immediately following it, “Civic Week” 
completes a series of unusual significance. For 
detailed information regarding the league ad- 
dress the office of the secretary, 5711 Kimbark 
avenue, Chicago. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAM OF THE CIVIC INSTITUTE MAINTAINED JULY 13-18, 1903, BY THE AMERICAN 
LEAGUE FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 


11 A. M. 
Pror. J. Q. ADAMS. 


Monday, July 13, What Is Art? Wealth. 


Tuesday, July 14, Art and the Day’s 
Work. 


Wednesday, July 15, Art in the Use of 
Things. 


Thursday, July 16, Nervous Hygiene Politics. 


Friday, July 17, Arts, Ethics, and Justice. 


Citizenship. 


Saturday, July 18, Business Session. 


Dr. Charles B. Gilbert will also lecture upon ‘“The Freedom of the Teacher” 


Outlook for Popular Education.” 


2:30 P. M. 
Pror. C. ZUEBLIN. 


Man and Woman. Village Improve- 


Gov. La Follette. 


8 P. M. 
Specials. 


4 P.M. 
Conferences. 


Rural Improve- 
ment. ; 
Prof. Chas. Zueblin 
on The Public 
School. 


ment. 


(Exeursion to Jamestown.) 


Mr. J. H. MeFar- 
land on The Har- 
risburg Plan. 


Annual Dinner. 


City Improve- 
ment. 


National Im- 
provement. 
Business Session. Mr. Albert Kelsey 


on The Model City. 
and ‘‘The Present 


Se~ 


AN EFFICIENT CIVIC LEAGUE 

One of the most helpful types of organization 
in the interest of general civic betterment is 
that so well exemplified by the Massachusetts 
Civic League. Its object is “to inform and 
organize public sentiment in matters pertaining 
to charitable and reformatory . interests and 
institutions of the commonwealth, and to pro- 
mote the study, careful framing, and systematic 


agitation of measures of social improvement.” 
In watching legislation and keeping the public 
informed of proposed measures which may be 
to its injury, this association has done invalu- 
able work. The league has succeeded in bring- 
ing about a federation of most of the village 
improvement societies of the state—346 of them 
—and with some forty of the women’s clubs, in 
this general betterment work. 
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NATURE STUDY AND THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


Nature study as an educative force and a 
, factor in civic betterment is occupying a larger 
and larger part in the training of the children. 


The literature on the subject grows daily. It is - 


impossible to attempt to record everything that 
is issued, but a few facts of the past month are 
significant. The Illinois State Department of 
Instruction has just issued a suggestive 
pamphlet on Arbor Day, with hints and pro- 
grams. There are, it says, still 2,052 school 
premises in Illinois entirely without trees, while 
294 school grounds in the state are artistically 
planted. The superintendent of public instrue- 
tion, in a little exhortation to teachers, says, 
“It is eminently worth while—this planting. 
To surround the schoolhouse with trees is a 
worthy achievement for any teacher, and will 
balance not a few pedagogical shortcomings.” 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture announces 
that it has been collecting seeds from historic 
trees in various parts of the country, and is 
growing them on government grounds in Wash- 
ington. Chief Galloway, of the bureau, says: 


“It is our idea that the distribution of these 
trees will not only stimulate a love for tree 
planting and a love for nature, but will also 


awaken within the minds of the school children 
who receive the trees an appreciation of the 
historic events which may be identified with 
them.” 

The Teachers’ College of Columbia Univer- 
sity has purchased four lots, about an acre in 
all, at a cost of fifty thousand dollars. This 
ground is to be used as a garden or outdoor 
laboratory for the department of nature study, 
and the greenhouse which will be erected thereon 
will be equipped with all modern appliances so 
that botanical work may be carried on in winter 
as well as in summer. 

Miss Catherine Dodd contributes to The Na- 
tional Review a paper entitled “A School Jour- 
ney in Derbyshire.” Miss Dodd has very sound 
ideas as to the importance of taking children 
into the country to learn direct from nature 
something about the world in which they live. 
It was Rousseau, she says, who first made the 
world recognize those things, and succeeded in 
making generations of teachers undertake school 
journeys in various countries in Europe. In 
Switzerland school excursions and school jour- 
neys form a definite part of the system of edu- 
cation in all classes of schools and training 
colleges for teachers. As many as ten school 
excursions are insisted upon yearly in some of 
the cantons, the expenses of which, as well as 
the teachers’ fees for conducting them, are 
borne by the state. The German schoolmaster 
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has been practising on school journeys for over 
one hundred years. He takes his class with him, 
and wanders about the country for several days. 
Miss: Dodd has accompanied Belgian children 
and their teachers to the field of Waterloo, and 
has sailed down the Danube with parties of 
Hungarian schoolboys studying history, geog- 
raphy, and politics all the way. These teachers 
all report that “experience and intercourse are 
a larger factor in the education of the child 
than all the instruction of a classroom.” 


ad 


“All the revolution that mankind is yearning 
for is just this: to make men look in the direc- 
tion of their work, to emphasize service and not 
wages, to ask, How much good will it do? and 
not, Does it pay ?”—“Swords and Ploughshares,” 
by Ernest Crosby. 

A 


THE CITIES AND THEIR PARKS 

New York, with a population of 3,437,000 and 
an area of 209,218 acres, has a park area of 
6,837 acres. Chicago, with 1,689,000 inhabi- 
tants and an area of 122,000 acres, has a park 
area of 2,285 acres. Philadelphia, with a popu- 
lation of 1,293,000 and an area of 84,933 acres, 
has a park area of 4,005 acres. St. Louis, with 
a population of 575,000 and an area of 39,277 
acres, has a park area of 2,184 acres. Boston, 
with a population of 560,000 and an area of 27,- 
251 acres, has a park area of 2,620 acres. And 
Baltimore, with a population of 508,000 and an 
area of 21,190 acres, has a park area of 1,284 


acres, 
ad 


The sixth annual report of the Philadelphia 
Vacant Lots Cultivation Association shows a 
substantial increase in the acreage cultivated— 
twenty-six per cent over that of the preceding 
year, and an increase of 635 per cent over that 
of 1897, when the work was begun. The num- 
ber of persons aided has increased at about 
the same ratio, while, during this period, the 
cash cost per garden or family has decreased 
from $18.25 each in 1897 to seven dollars each 
in 1902, or more than sixty-two per cent. 
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It is estimated that the beauty and charm 
of Italy’s world-famous cities, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Milan, and Naples brought over sixty 
million dollars into the country last year. A 
large society is being formed to increase the 
number of foreign visitors. 


<2 
A fine statue to the memory of J. Sterling 
Morton, the father of Arbor Day, is to be 
erected in Morton Park, Nebraska City, 
Nebraska. 
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Every member of the C. L. 8. C. is invited to 
take some part in the celebration of the quarter- 
eentury of the circle at Chautauqua next 
August. We hope it may be by your personal 
presence, but if you can not be present yourself, 
try to send some one to serve as your substitute. 
Write to the Chautauqua Institution, Chautau- 
qua, New York, and secure copies of the summer 
program, then look up the other Chautauquans 
in your town and send copies to them. If you 
are a member of a local circle use all your 
influence to have your circle represented by a 
delegate. The season promises to be a notable 
one in the history of Chautauqua, and every 
circle and reader can do something to contribute 
to the enthusiasm-of this anniversary occasion. 
Detailed announcements of the exercises will be 
sent by mail to all active members. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY BOOKS FOR NEXT YEAR’S 
COURSE 


We are 


glad to be able to announce at this 
time the titles of some of the most valuable 
books for supplementary reading in connection 


with the American Year. City and state li- 
braries make their plans early, and circles can 
do much to increase their library facilities by 
conferring with their librarians and suggesting 
the- names of books which they would like to 
use. Circles in New York and other states 
which have the traveling library system should 
write at once to the state library and make 
arrangements for such books as they would like 
to use next year. 

Quite a number of states, New York, Ver- 
mont, Michigan, Iowa, Delaware, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Idaho, and Nebraska 
have the traveling library system. Circles .in 
other states by corresponding with the state 
library commission, department of public edu- 
cation, at their state capital, can learn what 
their states may have to offer them in this direc- 
tion. 

We give first the topics for next year’s course, 
and below, under the corresponding numbers, 
books for supplementary shalieg: 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

1. “The Racial Composition of the American 
People.” By John R. Commons. 

2. “A Reading Journey in the Borderlands 
of the United States.” 

3. “American Sculptors ard Their Art.” 


- In book forni: 


4. “Literary ete of America.” By Pro- 
fessor Richard Burton. 

5. “Provincial Types in American Fiction.” 
By Professor Horace 8. Fiske. 

6. “Studies in the, Evolution of Industrial 
Society.” By Professor Richard T. Ely. 

7. ‘Geographic Influences in American His- 
tory.” By Professor Albert P. Brigham. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


1. “Americans in Process,’ a _ settlement 
study by residents and associates of South End 
House, Boston (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ; “The 
City Wilderness,” by the above authors; “The 
Races of Europe,” by William Z. Ripley (Apple- 
ton & Co.); “Race Traits and Tendencies of 
the American Negro,” by Frederick L. Hoffman 
(Macmillan & Co.); “Hull-House Studies” 
(Crowell & Co.);.“Emigration and Immigra- 
tion” (Seribner). 

2. Books relating te Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada, Ontario, and the 
Great Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Phil- 
ippines, Mexico, Central America, Panama, and 
its neighbors, the West Indies, Cuba, and Porto 
Rico. 

3. General works on American art. 

4. The works of Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Whitman, and Lanier. 

5. “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” by Howells; 
“Pembroke,” by Mary E. Wilkins; ““Deeplaven,” 
by Sarah Orne Jewett; “In Ole Virginia,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page; “Colonel Carter of Car- 
tersville,’” py F. Hopkinson Smith; “Uncle 
Remus,” by Joel Chandler Harris; “Main Trav- 
eled Roads,” by Hamlin Garland; “Huckleberry 
Finn,” by Mark Twain; “The Virginian,” by 
Owen Wister; “The Luck of Roaring Cm by 
Bret Harte. 

6. “The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” 
by John A. Hobson; “Industrial Evolution of the 
United States,” by Carroll D. Wright; “The 
Destiny of Man,” by John Fiske; “Social Jus- 
tice,” by W. W. Willoughby; “Report of the 
National Conference on Industrial Conciliation” 
(New York, 1901); “The Ascent of Man,” by 
Henry Drummond; “Democracy and Social 
Ethies,” by Jane Addams; “American Char- 
ities,” by Amos G. Warner; “Social Unrest,” by 
John Graham Brooks. 

7. “United States of America,’ edited by 
N. 8. Shaler (Ginn & Co.); “Irrigation in the 
United States,” by F. H. Newell (Crowell) ; 
“Conquest of Arid America,” by Wm. E. Smythe 
(Harpers); “Our National Parks,” by John 
Muir (Houghton) ; “Rivers of North America,” 
by J. C. Russell (Putnam); “Lakes of North 
America,” by J. C. Russell (Ginn & Co.) ; “The 
Story of Our Continent,” by Shaler (Ginn & Co.) 
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TO THE CLASS OF 1903 


All members of 1903 should have received, by 
the time this magazine reaches them, a copy of 
the “Report Blank” sent out from the Chautau- 
awa Office giving full instructions concerning 
all requirements relating to graduation, the 
names of assemblies holding Recognition Days 


MRS. A. M. HEMENWAY 
President Class 1903. 


and the dates, etc. This communication is of 
the utmost importance to graduates, and any 
failing to receive it will please report to the 
Chautauqua Office, Chautauqua, New York. 
We are very glad to be able to publish this 
month the photograph of 1903’s class president, 
Mrs. Hemenway, who has been indefatigable 
in her devotion to the welfare of the.class, and 
whom the members will be glad to meet at 
Chautauqua. Mrs. Hemenway is anxious to 
come into communication with.as many of her 
classmates as possible, and any who will drop 
_ her a line at her address, Edgewood P.' O., 
Providence, Rhode Island, will find such an ex- 
pression of class fellowship greatly appreciated. 
To be president of a class whose members are 
so widely scattered as are those of the C. L. 8. 
C. requires gifts of a high order, and we are 
sure all members of 1903 will be glad to codper- 
ate with their president in making the gradua- 
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tion of this class a fitting climax for the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the C. L. 8S. C. 
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70 THE CLASS OF 1905 


The following letter from the officers of the 
class speaks for itself. This suggestion is an 
admirable one, and circles whose members are 
chiefly of the Class of ’05 are urged to commu- 
nicate with their class officers. Such correspon- 
deneé promotes: class spirit and assures the 
officers of the codperation of their classmates. 
The secretary of the class is Miss Eleanor Mc- 
Cready, 614 Auburn avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


“The president, secretary, and treasurer of 
the Class of 1905 greet the members of their 
class, and offer the hand of fellowship to all 
members of circles, and to all individual readers, 
wishing them good cheer and a steadfast pur- 
pose in the work. 

“And the secretary of the class would pray 
the president or secretary of each circle to send 
to her a list of the names and addresses of the 
members of the circle, as she is arranging a 
class book for the Class of 1905, and the grant- 
ing of this request will greatly aid her work. 

“She would also be glad if the said president 
or secretary would send an original motto from 
his or her circle, the which she will also enter 
in her book as an introduction to that particular 
circle. Very cordially, 

“OFFICERS OF CLASS OF 1905.” 


= 


A recent letter from Mr. John A. Seaton, 
secretary and treasurer of Alumni Hall, states 
that Room Number 7 has just been finished, and 
is the last of the rooms which needed attention. 
All of the classrooms are now in good shape, 
and the funds which come in next summer will 
help increase very materially the attractiveness 


of the building. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF 1892 


The Class of 1892, which celebrated its decen- 
nial last year, at that time raised a decennial 
fund to be devoted either to the new Hall of 
Philosophy or the Aula Christi. The president 
of the class asks the “Round Table” editor to 
state that the fund is still open to any members 
of the class who have not yet contributed. Such 
amounts may be sent to the president, Mrs. 
Eloise L. Cotton, Griggsville, Illinois. 
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“Degrees infinite of luster there must always 
be, but the weakest among us has a gift, how- 
ever seemingly trivial, which is peculiar to him, 
and which, worthily used, will be a gift also to 
his race forever.” — Ruskin. 


“It is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought that labor can be 
made happy; and the two can not be separated 
with impunity.” — Ruskin. 


‘ 
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SUMMER READING 


An eminent writer in giving advice to a 
young minister warned him against depending 
upon books of “homiletics” for his sermon ma- 
terial, and urged him to go out among people 
studying their needs and possibilities at first 
hand, Then he added, “Freshen your mind 
among the great poets and novelists.” As the 
summer approaches we may well apply this 
good advice to ourselves. Many of us have 
been too busy. to do more than read the required 
books this year. We have been getting our 
“background”—a large view of the historical 
setting of the great Russian nation, with its 
strange past history and its bewildering future 
possibilities. Now is the time to “freshen our 
minds” among the great Russian novelists, and 
as we make out our plans for summer reading 
let some of the great Russian novels be a part 
of if. 

We suggest the following, all of which come 
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under the head of supplementary reading, for 
which the reader may receive credit in’ seals 
for his diploma: : 

Turgeneff: “Notes of a Sportsman,” “Mumu,” 
“Rudin,” “A Nest of Nobles,” “On the Eve,” 
“Fathers and Children.” 

Gogol: “Taras Bulba,” “Dead Souls,” “St. 
John’s Eve and Other Stories.” 

Sienkiewicz: ‘With Fire and Sword,” “The 
Deluge,” “Pan Michael.” 

Tolstoy: “War and Peace,” “The Cossacks,” 
“Master and Man,” “Anna Karenina.” 

A. K. Tolstoy: “Prince Serebryani.” 

Some of the above books are issued in cheap 
editions—“Mumu” at fifteen cents, “A Nest of 
Nobles” twenty-five cents, “The Cossacks” fifty 
ednts, “Master and Man” twenty-five cents, ete. 
The postage in each case must be added. Full 
particulars concerning these cheaper editions can 
be secured by addressing Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, Chautauqua, New. York. 
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OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR JUNE 


May 27-JUNE 3—‘ 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
JUNE 3-10— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


“Saxon and Slav.” 


“Eastern Siberia 


‘in English.” 


and Manchuria.” 
JUNE 10-17— 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Practical. Studies 


<2 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


Cireles which are making arrangements for 
a closing meeting in June may find some of the 
following suggestions helpful in arranging the 
social features of their programs. Still other 
suggestions will be found in the June numbers 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the past three years. 


An Original Russian-Story: Each member is 
furnished with the name of some Russian char- 
acter, who must be made. the subject of a short 
story. The member is also provided with a 
list of words which must be used in constructing 
his tale. All members use the same list of 


words, but are at liberty to use them in any 


order which they see fit, each person having a 
different character for his subject. A limited 
time, perhaps twenty minutes, should be allowed 
for writing, and then the stories may be read 
aloud. The writers are of course at liberty to 
draw upon ‘their imaginations freely, but it will 
add to the interest and humor of the stories 
if they have some appearance of historical ac- 
. curacy. The following list of words is sug- 
gested, though many circles will doubtless prefer 
to prepare their own: 


beard 
rampant 
border 
crochety 
hilarious 


limpid 
erratic 
cossack 
- sultan 
pathetic 


propitiate 
mowing 
gas range 
kvass 
outrageous 


tzar 
samovar 
peasant 
tarantass 
stupidity 


A Russian Play: Suggestions on this point 
will be found in the “Round Table” for March, 
1903, p. 643. 


Russian Pantomime: This would give an 
opportunity for burlesque representations of 
scenes and incidents in the year’s reading. Let 
the committee in charge select some dramatic 
incidents in Russian or English history or liter- 
ature, and have these acted. in pantomime by 


members of the circle. This will not involve as 
much time for preparation as a play, since the 
effect is produced entirely by acting without 
any dialogue. A musical accompaniment of 
some popular airs might be introduced at cer- 
tain points to heighten the effect. 

With the exercise of a little time and in- 
genuity a series of scenes can be arranged which 
will form a very entertaining feature of a 
Russian program. 


Burlesque Poems: Several members who are 
endowed with facility in making rhymes might 
be appointed to prepare parodies of famous 
English poems. “The Walrus and the Carpen- 
ter” would form a capital foundation for a 
parody upon “The Saxon and the Slavic Tar,” 
who might be represented as comparing notes 
upon the shores of the Gulf of Pechili. 


Advertisement Game: The company should 
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be divided into groups of two, and each fur- 
nished with a sheet of cardboard or stiff paper 
about the size of a street-car advertisement. A 
half-dozen advertising pages from any of the 
popular magazines constitute the working ma- 
terial for each couple, and from these pages 
they may prepare an advertisement of the trip 
to Siberia by cutting out sentences or construct- 
ing phrases from words found in these pages. 
A half to three-quarters of an hour is not too 
much time to allow for the display of their 
ingenuity. The cards should then be hung 
around the room and a vote taken as to the best. 


A Polish Feast: Circles which have the credit 
system and close their meetings with a banquet 
might model it on the plan of the following 
menu, served on Christmas Eve to an American 
traveler in Poland. The preponderance of fish 
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and absence of meat is accounted for by the 
fact that the day before Christmas is a fast 
day among Osthodox Poles: 


Red beet soup. 
Fish soup. 
Broth of almond. 
Pike with sauce. 
Tench (a kind of fish). 
Cabbage and mushrooms. 
Carp. 
. Sherbet. 
. Kutia: husked oats served with honey 
and poppy seeds. 
10. Compote: preserves with salad. 
11. Pirogi: unsweetened cake stuffed with 
almond paste, poppy seeds, and nuts or cheese. 
i2. Numerous small cakes and fruit. 
13. Coffee. 


<‘e* 
THE TRAVEL CLUB 


First WEEK— 

1. Roll-eall: Answered by brief descriptions 
of leading Siberian towns, or of the 
products of Siberia. 

Map Review: Showing the steps in the 
conquest of the Amur region (see “Saxon 
and Slav,” April CHAUTAUQUAN). 

Paper: Muravieff (see “Saxon and Slav” 
for April, “Memoirs of a Revolutionist,” 
by Kropotkin, pp. 184-186, also “Asiatic 
Russia,” by G. F. Wright). 

Reading: “On the Amur River,” from 
“Memoirs of a Revolutionist,” by Kro- 

(These me- 


potkin, pt. ITI, chap. IV. 
moirs were first published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, 1898.) 


Oral Report: Mineral resources of Siberia 
(see encyclopedias and bibliography). 
Character Game: Famous Russians. The 
club may write descriptions of the char- 
acters selected, leaving the names to be 
guessed, or may secure portraits and have 
a portrait exhibition. Both plans might 
be utilized, one following the other. (See 


also suggestions in the programs for 
circles in the C. L. 8. C. Round Table.) 

SEconD WEEK— 

1. Roll-eall: Brief reports on the sovereigns 
of Russia in chronological order, showing 
in general what each stands for in the 
development of Russian nationality. 

Pronunciation match on Russian names. 

Paper: Present state of Siberian prison 
system. (See Noble’s “Russia and the 
Russians,” “Prisoners of Russia,” by Dr. 
Benjamin Howard, and all available re- 
cent magazine articles.) 

Discussion: Article on “Saxon and Slav” in 
eurrent CHAUTAUQUAN. Each should be 
assigned a section of the article and add 
such material as may be available. 

Reports by all members on what to him or 
her have been the most impressive facts 
gained from this year’s study of Russia. 

Presentation of a Russian play. (See sug- 
gestions in March, 1903, CHAUTAUQUAN, 
p. 643; also in C. L. S.C. Round Table 
in current number.) 


A NATIVE RESIDENCE IN QUAN-CHEN-TSE, MANCHURIA . 


Russian tarantass in the foreground. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


PEOPLE’S THEATERS IN RUSSIA 


Probably very few people in this country 
realize what heroic efforts Russia has been 
putting forth, in the past few years, to grapple 
with the drink evil. While we have been experi- 
menting with the dispensary system in a small 
way, Russia has tried it on a national scale. 
But what gives to this movement special inter- 
est is the widespread social activities which 
have been stimulated by it, and which are influ- 
encing Russian life in ways that are truly 
astonishing. Lecture halls, libraries, cheap 
restaurants, and great numbers of people’s 
theaters are the direct outcome of this move- 
ment, which is described in much detail by 
Mr. R. E. ©. Long in Littell’s Living Age, 
December 6, 1902. From this very interesting 
account we quote as follows: 


“Very few Englishmen have come away from 
St. Petersburg of late without having paid at 
least one visit to the Narodni Dvorets, or Peo- 
ple’s Palace, of Nicholas the Second, which was 
opened two years ago for the recreation and 
amusement of the working classes of the city. 
The building itself, with its great theater, 
lecture halls, and dining-rooms, with its accom- 
modation for six thousand persons, is imposing 
enough to attract the attention of any passer- 
by; and its apparently anomalous position in 
the capital of an autocratic country, where, as 
the legend goes, the people exist only to pay 
taxes and carry rifles, strikes the majority of 
visitors as something absurd. It is regarded as 
a matter of pride that London so early had its 
People’s Palace, and in Berlin the Schiller Peo- 
ple’s Theater is hailed as a triumph of social 
enterprise. That a backward capital like St. 
Petersburg should have an institution of the 
same kind, differing only in that it is, if 
anything, more successful than either, seems 
anomalous. But it would seem stranger still 
if it were generally known that this theater, 
so far from being the first of its kind in 
Russia, is itself only the outcome of a very 
remarkable movement which has been going on 
in Russja for the last fifteen years, and which 
has its roots in a much greater antiquity. : 

“A People’s Theater of a sort actually existed 
in Russia more than a hundred years before 
anything of the kind was thought of in West- 
ern Europe. As long ago as 1750 (a few years 
before the National Theater proper was founded 
by the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna) a Yaro- 
slavl manufacturer named Volkhoff established 
a theater in his works for the benefit of his 
employees. This was tue first of the Russian 
‘factory theaters,’ many of which exist in 
Russia today, their difference from the ordinary 
People’s Theater being that while the factory 
theaters are intended for the use only of the 
employees at the works to which they are at- 
tached, the People’s Theaters are open to all 
workingmen. In this first factory theater 
audience and actors alike were drawn from the 
ranks of the workmen. 

“Thirty years ago an unsuccessful attempt 
was made to found 6 theater for working peo- 


ple at Odessa, and two years later Moscow 
opened its ‘Everybody’s Theater.’ This latter 
was not, strictly speaking, a workingman’s the- 
ater, being open to all classes, and distinguished 
from other theaters merely by its low charges 
for admission. It was left for the remote city 
of Tomsk in Siberia to make the first successful 
experiment in founding a genuine and success- 
ful workman’s theater. This theater, like nearly 
all similar institutions in Russia, had a directly 
educational origin, being founded Ly the local 
“es of ‘Friends of Education.’ 

- - In 1884, owing to the beneficence 
of a local resident, M. Valgunoff, the ‘Friends 
of Education’ founded an institute to which 
was attached a small theater for workingmen. 
The experiment proved so successful that the 
revenue of the society was trebled, the theater 
doubled in size, and a museum and a number 
of class-rooms were added to the institute. 
While this experiment was in progress a similar 
movement was being organized in St. Peters- 
burg. The ‘Neva Society for Promoting Cheap 
Recreation’ was formed with the object of 
organizing holiday fetes for the working classes. 
These fetes were at first held in the suburbs, 
the chief attraction being an open-air stage, 
with clowns, story-tellers, and singers. Ten 
kopecks (two and one-half pence) was the 
admission charge. The entertainments paid 
their expenses, some 67,000 persons, all belong- 
ing to the working class, being present at the 
first season’s fete. After a year’s trial the 
society had got so far as to be able to play 
Ostrovsky’s comedies by professional actors. 
So far these entertainments had been held only 
in:summer time: but after three years’ experi- 
ence a permanent stone theater was opened in 
a park on the Schliisselburg Road. . . 

“Tn fifteen years they had not only established 
themselves on a sound financial basis, but they 
had been enabled. out of their profits to build 
as adjuncts to the theater two free libraries 
and .reading rooms; and they are at present 
considering a project for building cheap bath- 
houses and establishing river boats and skating 


: Tinks on the Neva. 


“The success of this experiment was so great 
that the manufacturers on Vasili Ostrof took 
the hint, and¢raised a fund for building a 
People’s Theater on the island for eight hundred 
persons. This theater has always paid 
its expenses, and its success may be judged 
from the fact that a few years ago the same 
manufacturers formed a subsidiary committee 
for providing dinners and teas for workmen 
at cost prices.” 


But aside from private initiative, other forces 
are coéperating in promoting this movement for 
people’s theaters. It seems to be true that in 
municipal affairs Russian towns, although 
greatly restricted in. any matter relating to 
politics, have quite unusual freedom as regards 
the disposition of public funds. For this reason 
many towns have celebrated the anniversaries 
associated with famous men by founding lecture 
courses, building free libraries, and opening 
cheap dining-rooms for workingmen. The cen- 
tenary of the birth of Pushkin was the occasion 
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of the establishment of scores of such institu- 
tions in various parts of Russia. At Odessa 
the celebration in 1885 of the millenary of the 
death of Methodius resulted, a few years later, 
in a workingman’s theater, with lecture hall, 
free library, ete. Other very important ele- 
ments in this great social movement are the 
“Guardianships of Public Sobriety” organized 
by M. De Witte, minister of finance, to provide 
tea-rooms and other means of entertainment to 
take the place of the abolished saloon. These 
organizations are supplied with revenues from 
the dispensary funds, and are given power to 
use the money at their discretion. The tea- 
rooms proved in most cases financial failures, 
and many of them were converted into free 
libraries. The “Guardianships” then, necting 
the excellent influence of the people’s theaters, 
lent them their codperation, and then set about 
building theaters of their own to which they 
attached the once despised tea-rooms, which at 
once became a source of profit. At Perm, in 
1900, the “Guardianships” spent about a third 
of their revenue in building theaters and train- 
ing singers. 

One of the most interesting features of this 
social revival is its influence upon the villages. 
Of these Mr. Long says: 

“Serious as is the drink question in the 
Russian towns, it is yet more serious in the 
villages, where the enforced idleness of half 
of the year makes the kabak the only center of 
distraction outside the stifling monotony of the 
crowded hut. Ten years ago the via dolorosa 
from the kabak to the usurer’s and back to the 
kabak was the only trodden path in the snow- 
bound village. 

“But the struggle against the greatest of 
Russian ills, so manfully carried on in the great 
cities, has now spread to the villages, and of 
late years in little centers of population of 
three thousand souls or less miniature theaters 
for the peopie have sprung up like magic pal- 
aces. In Orloff, Tula, Ufa, and Samara, village 
theaters, with village actors and village audi- 
ences, are already in existence, and others are 
being built—furnished is a better word, for 
the center of nascent intelligence is generally 
a vacant barn, emptied too often by famine. 
The ‘Temperance Boards’ encourage this move- 
ment by subscribing small sums, but, what is 
perhaps more remarkable, the peasant communes 
sometimes take the initiative themselves, and 
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build and furnish their own theaters out of their 
seanty funds. . . . 

“The village of Yasuikova, in the government 
of Samara, has a theater built of stone, which 
holds three or four hundred persons. This is 
the model village theater of Russia, and it lately 
played the opera ‘Igor,’ with a village orches- 
tra and a chorus of thirty trained peasants. 
The Russian peasants have, as a rule, excellent 
voices, and there is no pleasanter experience 
than to drive on a summer Sunday from village 
to village and hear in one after another the 
singing of those immemorial choruses which 
form the great musical tradition of the Russian 
race. But opera naturally has as yet made little 
way in the villages. The peasants, as a rule, 
prefer their own music, and their improvised 
performances often ‘have a charm: which no 
directed effort could improve upon. . . . 

“The village theaters are almost entirely 
amateur. With a building erected, or more 
often adapted, by the commune, peasant deco- 
rators, peasant painters of crude scenery, and 
peasant actors and actresses, trained free of 


-Cest by the village schoolmaster, there is little 


room for heavy expenditure. In some of the 
theaters, indeed, no charge is made for admit- 
tance at all, and in many others free per- 
formances are periodically given for children. 
Lighting and hire of costumes are almost the 
only expenses which have to be paid out of the 
takings, bought costumes going to the capital 
account, as they are used again aad again for 
different plays with little regard for historic 
propriety. Most costumes, however, are made 
by village artists. Very often the chief actors 
are dressed for their parts, the subordinates and 
supers appearing in their ordinary clothes— 
those marvelous, multi-colored cotton garments 
which so charmingly enliven the monotonous 
landseape of Russia in summer time. . An occa- 
sional fee is paid. to-a professional elocutionist. 
But there the expense ends. As the takings of 
a village theater seldom amount to more than 
five or six roubles, it is plain that not much 
more expense could be borne. The basis of the 
theater is mainly personal direction and manual 
help, rather than monetary wealth. The most 
remarkable feature of this People’s Theater 
movement is the great variety of the sources 
from which it has sprung. .. . 

“The educational societies led to committees 
whose special object was to provide recreation. 
and amusement. Then came the temperance 
boards, first with encouragement and monetary 
aid, then with theaters and concert halls of their 
own. Side by side with these bodies, and some- 
times together with them, work the Zemstvos, 
the municipalities, the schools, and even the 


_ Village communes.” 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS 


“SAXON AND SLAV”—MAY 

1. Great Britain, peace footing 253,000, war 
footing 1,100.000; Russia, peace footing 1,111,- 
000, war footing 4,950,0v0. 2. Great Britain, 
70 battleships, 212 cruisers, 109 gunboats; 
Russia, 41 battleships, 61 cruisers, 29 gunboats. 
3. Minister of the colonies, Chamberlain. 4. Va- 
riously estimated (including military) from 
50,000 to 250,000. “6. A Russian local com- 
munity with land in common which is apportioned 
by lot. 


“READING JOURNEY”’— MAY 

1.1891. 2. Four thousand miles. 4. Petroleum. 
5. Persia. 6. Afghanistan. 7. A large plain 
similar to our Western prairies. 8. A Mongol 
conqueror who subdued all Central Asia and 
Northern China. 9. A Tatar conqueror of 
Persia, part of India, and part of Turkey. 10. 
The capital of Arabia, and the sacred city of the 
Mohammedan world. 11. A celebrated German 
scientist and author. 12. The upper class Rus- 
sian of idle, pleasure-loving life. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


FROM THE CIRCLES 


In spite of the distractions of June weather 
a large body of delegates greeted Pendragon 
as he opened the last Round Table session of 
the year. A sense of impending separation made 
each circle and reader anxious for one more 
friendly conference. 

“I’m happy to say that our Round Table 


‘gatherings are to be resumed earlier than usual, 


as the first instalment of required reading for 
the ‘American Year’ will be published in the 
September CHAUTAUQUAN, and in this connec- 
tion let me say that all communications relating 
to the C. L. 8. C. should be addressed to Chau- 
tauqua, New York. Letters occasionally .come 
around to me through the offce of the Press at 
Springfield. Send all your communications for 
the Round Table editor to Chautauqua, New 
York. The offices there are now open through- 


out the year.” 


“T hold in my hand,” continued Pendragon, 
“a letter from Norway, which I am sure you 
will be glad to hear. It comes from Mr. Olav 
Madshus, a teacher in Navnaaen, who is a 
member of the Class of 1906. 

“He has caught the spirit of the Chautauqua 
idea—the value of reading according to a plan, 
rather than in a haphazard way. But I will 
let him speak for himself: ‘After three months’ 
reading I see a benefit that I did not perceive 
when starting out. It forms a link between 
a great number of things I had read at random 
in former days. Of Carlyle and Browning I 
had read a little, but now I have read them 
again. Ruskin was a new man to me, and quite 
an experience. I must have some more ac- 
quaintance with him, for he speaks to my very 
heart. I find the ‘Required Reading’ in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN the very ideal of what such a 
thing should be, and the Round Table interests 
me very much, especially the reports from the 
circles. I should like to take a seat at your 
famous Round Table some day—perhaps I may 
in 1906. I should like to say to my classmates, 
Comrades, look forward and press on. Let 
the light shine into you that it may shine out of 
you, lighting and warming your own corner of 


the world.’ ” 
ase 


“I suppose South Dakota seems as remote to 
some of you as Norway,” said the delegate from 
Fiandreau, as Pendragon motioned to her to 
take the floor, “but we get as much stirred up 
over our studies as does the Norway teacher, 
and if Ruskin wasn’t a ‘new man’ to us, I con- 
fess that we never read him without feeling that 
we had had an ‘experience.’ For shaking people 





out of their lethargy and making them ready to 
help the world along, 1 don’t know anybody 
quite equal to Ruskin. The Athena C. L. S. C. 
is wide awake this year, and hard at work. We 
relaxed on February 22 long enough to give a 
Washington party, with all the usual accom- 
paniment of colonial costumes, hatchets, ete., 
and we are still discussing its humorous 
episodes, while we are looking forward to 
the American Year with more than usual 
anticipations.” 

“We have tried to study up the Polish ques- 
tion in our own city,” said the delegate from the 
“Kimball” Circle, of St. Louis, “and we have 
become more familiar with this part of our 
population than we had ever thought of doing. 
The Polish quarter and Polish schools have 
been our chief fields of investigation. We have 
drawn maps in order to clear up our geograph- 
ical ideas, have a plan for inviting a Russian 
to give us a talk on pronunciation, and are also 
meditating a Russian banquet as a feature of 
our closing meeting.” 

Just here Pendragon turned over the pages 
of the June CHAUTAUQUAN and called attention 
to the menu of a Polish dinner given in the 
suggestive programs, explaining that as the 
menu was copied from the note-book of a trav- 
eler in Poland it might be relied upon as a 
genuine production. 

“T’ve just received a brief letter from one of 
the new 1906 circles, the ‘Vincent,’ in Toledo, 
Ohio,” said Pendragon. “It has twenty-eight 
members, and thcy have given some special 
study to the ‘English’ articles in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. Some of the young people in these 
Chautauqua homes are already becoming fa- 
miliar with the C. L. 8. C. books. One mother 
in this circle studies her ‘Ten Englishnien’ by 
reading it aloud to her ten-year-old boy. What 
good times mother and boy must associate with 
the name Chautauqua. 

“Another new circle which we must not over- 
look is the Entre Nous, of Dallas, Texas. They 
began life as a social club, but decided that 
they were suffering from the old disease of ‘all 
play and no work.’ Then the C. L. 8. C. was 
revealed to them by a friend, and they now re- 
port ‘1906 is the year in which we hope to 
graduate, and no one who heard the discussion 
of the life and works of Browning at a recent 
meeting need fear that we shall fail. Pen- 
dragon, if you look closely, I am sure you will 
see some of us in the Recognition Day proces- 


sion in 1906.’ ” 


“We haven’t heard from New England yet,” 
observed Pendragon, as he scanned the dele- 
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gates. “I see a member of the Wapping Circle, 
of Connecticut. Please let us have a word 
from that part of the country.” 

“Our strong point this year,” replied the dele- 
gate from the Hawthorne C. L. 8. C., “has been, 
I think, in our interchange of courtesies with 
other circles. Not long ago the circle of the 
North Methodist Episcopal Church of Hartford 
paid us a visit. A short program was arranged, 
in which members of both circles took part, 
and we were able to establish friendly relations 
with this near neighbor. It all helps to impress 
the value of the Chautauqua plan upon the 
community. We have nine new members this 
year, and feel that our ‘John Ruskin’ members 
are a great credit to the C. L. 8. C. In our long 
career as a circle we have initiated many ‘fresh- 
men,’ and the ’06’s are not a whit behind their 
predecessors. My neighbor here is from Mas- 
sachusetts; I think the others would be glad 
to hear from her.” 

Thus encouraged, the delegate from the 
“Fideles” Circle, of Newton, explained that 
their circle, which meets in the afternoon, are 
largely members of 1904, though the president, 
Miss Spear, took her diploma at Chautauqua in 
1901. The meetings are very informal, but 
involve some previous preparation and much 
searching and discussing of questions at the 
meeting. 

“T’ve just been visiting in Williamsport, and 
though I’m not a circle reader,” announced a 
Pennsylvania member, “I saw a good deal of 
the cirele work there. One interesting feature 
of it is that one of the members who graduated 
at the Chautauqua Library School summer be- 
fore last is librarian of the high school library, 
and tells me that she comes in frequent contact 
with some four hundred young. people, has 
loaned her C. L. 8. C. books, and given sugges- 
tions for essays and orations from the material 
offered in this year’s course, and explained the 
Chautauqua Institution til! the boys and girls 
look upon it with wholesome respect. The 
circle held a charming Tennyson evening. Poems 
were read and discussed, and everybody seemed 
to have been doing good outside work and to 
be thoroughly awake on the subject. They had 
a fine Browning lecture while I was there, and 
a ‘Study of Russia’ night with a question box 
and an excellent map. There are twenty-two 
members, and the circle, though new, is already 
a recognized factor in the city.” 

“I want you to know what we are doing up 
here in Michigan,” explained a member of tlie 
Benton Harbor Alumni. “We have enlarged 
our circle this year, and the undergraduate 
cirele has also grown. We have been visiting 
some of our neighboring towns, and at Berrien 
Springs expect to have a large circle next fall. 


At Eau Claire also they are planning for a 
circle to begin with the American Year, so you 
see we are doing our best to extend Chautauqua 
influence in this region. Our circle is having a 
fine year, and we are working hard, though we 
miss our president, who has been kept from us 
by illness for many weeks. Chautauqua ideals 
are earnestly cherished here, and our circles 
have had a wide and helpful influence.” 


‘2% 


“Just a word from Brooklyn,” said Pen- 
dragon, as he introduced the delegate from the 
Carson Circle. “We have an embarrassment of 
riches at this last meeting, and it is hard to 
draw the line.” 

“One feature of our regular program,” re- 
sponded the Brooklyn member, “is the reading 
of two papers, both of which are vigorously 
discussed and supplemented by interesting 
items. A great many take part in these dis- 
cussions, and they are breezy, I can tell you, for 
some of our readers have traveled, and others 
have read widely and thoughtfully. Everybody 
in our circle works, and we have had a delight- 
ful series of programs this winter, which I 
could describe in detail were there more time.” 

“T’d like to mention,” said the delegate from 
Plainsville, Pennsylvania, “one of the most 
notable events of our year, which was a debate 
that we had with the West Pittston Circle on 
‘Resolved, That government control of mines, 
railroads, ete., would tend to:do away with 
strikes, lockouts, and other labor troubles.’ This 
was won by the affirmative. You see, we Penn- 
sylvanians have had these questions brought 


pretty close to us.” 


“We shall have to close our Round Table with 
the report from Belfast, New York,” said Pen- 
dragon, as he looked at his watch. “I regret 
that we can’t hear from many others.” 

“Our circle is called ‘The Progressive,’” re- 
plied the delegate, “and this our third year is 
our largest and best, with twenty-two members. 
We meet weekly at the homes of members. 
Our program is in the hands of an instruction 
committee of two, who serve for one month, also 
a critic appointed for the same length of time. 
We are using the credit system with good re- 
sults, and the winning side will be entertained 
at the close of the year. We. used the ‘fifty 
test questions,’ and did remarkably well with 
the Historical Man and Woman. One helpful 


‘feature of our work is the answers to roll-call, 


which are arranged one week in advance, being 
a response on the soil, surface, geography, 
climate, cities, buildings, historical points, pro- 
ductions, ete., of Russia. Also reports on con- 
temporary writers. By this plan we- have 
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gathered much interesting material in a very 
pleasant way. Each evening we open with 
current topics, if possible something in connec- 
tion with the lesson.” 


‘oF 


As the delegate resumed her seat Pendragon 
closed his note-book, saying as he did so, “The 
Historical Man and Woman are becoming very 
popular among our circles, and we haven’t yet 
exhausted their possibilities. You remember 
that the circle at Vineland, New Jersey, sent 
the ‘Man’ on his travels. Recently I have 
learned that the Chautauquans of Sheffield, 
Pennsylvania, have arranged for the wedding 
and honeymoon of this novel pair, and today 
comes a report from the Addison Moore Circle, 
of New Haven, Connecticut, that an artist 
friend of theirs in Paris has drawn their por- 
traits. We shall hope to exhibit these drawings 
and have an account of the honeymoon in Sep- 
tember, when I hope to meet you all and many 
new delegates from the Class of 1907. In clos- 
ing let me leave with you the answers to the 


fifty questions sent by the Brooklyn Union, and 
for which we have had numerous requests”: 


1, Oberlin. 25. Shah. 

2. Hastings. 26. Titus. 

3. Washington 27. Elbe. 

Irving. 28. Mozart. 

4. James K. Polk. 29. Forty years. 

5. Oliver Goldsmith. 30. J. L. Motley. 

6. Sedan. 31. Egbert. 

7. Catherine 32. Lutzen. 

de Medici. 33. Stanley. 

8. Whittier. 34. Ohio. 

9. Shipbuilding. 35. Emanuel. 
10. Kansas, 36. Mississippi. 
11. Aorta. 37. Bosworth. 
12. Lowell. 38. Russians. 
13. General Meade. 39. Scott. 

14. Bordeaux. 40. Antioch. 

15. Ceres. 41. Scott. 

16. Egypt. 42. General Thomas. 

17. Henry Clay. 43. Longfellow. 
18. Marathon. 44. Tagus. 

19. Hale. 45. Dante. 

20. Holmes. 46. Munich. 
21. Lincoln. 47. Raphael. 

22. Elias Howe. 48. Savonarola. 

23. John. 49. Philip. 
24. Xerxes. 50. Chaucer. 


ad 
NEWS SUMMARY AND CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


April 1.—President Roosevelt leaves Wash- 
ington on his Western trip. Judge Adams, of 
St. Louis, dissolves the temporary injunction 
preventing trainmen on the Wabash Railroad 
from striking. The Texas legislature adopts a 
radical anti-trust law. 

2.—President Roosevelt spends a day in Chi- 
cago, makes several speeches, and is made an 
LL.D. by the University of Chicago. 

5.—Mrs. Margaret Armour gives fifty thou- 
sand dollars to the Kansas City Woman’s Chris- 
tian Association to establish a home for worthy 
old people. 

6.—Judge Lurton rules against James R. 
Keene in the Southern Pacific fight, but appeal 
is taken. General elections in Ohio. Fleischman 
elected in Cincinnati, and Tom L. Johnson in 
Cleveland. 

7.—Mayor Carter Harrison is reélected in 
Chicago for the fourth time. James H. Till- 
man is indicted for killing Editor Gonzales at 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

9.—United States court of appeals, at St. 
Paul, renders decision holding that Northern 
Securities Company is an illegal corporation 
in violation of anti-trust law. 

10.—Governor of New Jersey by proclama- 
tion wipes out of existence hundreds of concerns 
incorporated under the easy laws of that state. 
American troops capture the fort of Bacalod 
in the Island of Mindanao, after a desperate 
fight in which one hundred Moros are killed. 

13.—The stock market in Wall street slumps 
heavily owing to apprehensions caused by the 
decision in the Northern Securities case. 

14.—Ex-President Cleveland, in a conversa- 
tion with Booker T. Washington, declares that 
the negro problem rests upon the whole nation, 
and praises the work done for blacks in the 


South. President David M. Parry, of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, in session at 
New Orleans, says Chicago is being “throttled 
by lawless labor organizations.” Attorney- 
General Knox denies request of Northern Se- 
curities counsel for truce pending appeal to 
United States supreme court. 

15.—A commission to kill General Otis, writ- 
ten by Aguinaldo, is found among papers taken 
from insurgent Filipino government. Nationa) 
Association of Manufacturers declares against 
strikes and boycotts, but disowns war on unions 
as such, 

17.—The Central Labor Union announces it 
will file charges alleging incompetency and fa- 
voritism in the mail equipment division of the 
general postoffice. 

20.—The new Chicago city council is seated 
and Carter H. Harrison sworn in for his fourth 
term as mayor. The certificates of indebtedness 
of the Philippine Islands are oversubscribed 
eight times. The United States court at St. 
Paul modifies order in the Northern Securities 
case so as to allow the payment of dividends. 

22.—The new four-million-dollar New York 
Stock Exchange Building is dedicated. 

23.—A riot is precipitated in the Illinois leg- 
islature by Speaker Miller’s action in “gaveling” 
the Lindley traction bill to a third reading. 
Andrew Carnegie gives six hundred thousand 
dollars to the Tuskegee Institute. James M. 
Tyner, assistant attorney-general for the post- 
office department, is dismissed. Interstate com- 
merce commission publishes report announcing 
that many advances in railroad rates are un- 
warranted, and unless there are reductions pros- 
ecutions will follow. Permanent injunction is 
issued by Judges Grosseup and Phillips against 
fourteen railroads forbidding discrimination 
or rate rebates. 

27.—Two thousand employees of the Deering 
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World 
Famous 
One Dollar 
Corset 


Ten 
Million 


Operators of writing machines, especially skilled Wearers 


operators, prefer the REMINGTON, and for very 
good reasons. 


The Best Results ar CAC TS ie 
in the Amount and Quality of work done, and the : r > on 
Ease and Spced with which it is done, are attained 


only through the use of the 
Remington Typewriter Give the latest Long, Straight Back Effect. 
RE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up- 
ANY to-date Figures, correct aud very stylish. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMP .~ Fi . dl d q, — 
; Worn by more ladies in all stations of life than 
327 Broadway, New York. an other make, because they are the only One 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equal those 
costing $2 and $3. 
ANY FIGURE PERFECTLY FITTED. 
DON’T A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE YOU. 
WASTE YOU R SUMM E R E SOLD more Une Dollar Corsets durin 


1902 than any other maker in the worl 








GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 














Utilize it to learn Journalism and Story Writing by mail. Send for Catalogue. All dealers sell Globe 
Send for our free booklet. ‘‘ Writing for Pr>fit;”’ tells how to Corsets. If yours can’t supply y-u, send us his 
succeed as & tes ge : mye = - ee om nuscripts, name and One Dollar. and we will forward any 

sen or free copies of ‘‘ Rules o ; 
Saies Department” and ‘ Manu- corset, style, size and color, you order, free of 
script Syndicate;” they tell how we expense. 

}, correct, criticise, and prepare Mos. & GLOBE CORSET CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
for publication. and how we sell them 








on commission, either to exclusive y, 
publishers or to nearly 2,000 publish- 
ers, by our syndicate plan. Thornton ca 
West, Editor-in-Chief; staff of specialists; founded in 1895. 
PROOFREADING is refined, private, and educative work; 
women receive same salaries as men, 
$15 to 8835 a week. Proofreaders always in demand. If inter- 
ested, send for free booklet. ‘‘ Practical Proo: 3” it 
tells how to become a proofreader. 


NATIONAL PRESS ASS'N, 36 The Baldwin, INDIANAPOLIS. 
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ARE AS EASILY READ AS MOST LONG-HAND 
HENTRACKS BUSINESS LETTERS. THE BUSINESS LETTER THAT IS LEGIBLE 





\X\ AND EFFECTIVE TODAY IS TYPEWRITTEN. 
‘ 1% Barclay St., New York. 817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City. 
THE TYPEWRITER ; 3 mfie St.. Boston. 208 North Ninth 8t., St. Louis., " 
124 LaSalle St., Chicago. 536 California St., San Francisco. 


SA AY EXCHANGE 
x “,. Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc.’ Largest and most complete stock of second-hand 
Tupewriters of any house in the trade. Machines shipped, privilege of inspection. TITLE 

TO EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 


W.L. DOUGLAS 7% STOCK 


SAFEST INVESTMENT IN AMERICA 
Less than $150,000 of the Issue of $1,000,000 Preferred 7% Stock of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. of 
Brockton, Mass., Remains for Sale in Lots of One Share or More. If you want some of this Gilt- 
Edge Stock You Must Act Quickly. Stock Pays 7% Annual Dividends, Payable Semi-Annually. 
SHARES ARE FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 
SOLD AT PAR ($100.00) ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EACH 
Send for Prospectus to-day. J. L. RICE, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


All stock sold during the month of April will receive 6 months’ dividend July 1, 1903. Dividends are paid January 1 and July 1. If you do not want 
to wait for prospectus, send the money and certificates of stock will be sent you by return mail, 
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Harvester Company, Chicago, go on a strike for 
the recognition of their union. General Miles’s 
report on the Philippines alleges cruelty on part 
of American troops. 

29.—Decisions upholding the state franchise 
tax and invalidating the eight-hour day law are 
handed down by Judge Parker, of the New York 
state court of appeals. Frank, a mining town 
in Alberto, Canada, is almost destroyed by an 
earthquake, and 112 lives are reported lost. 

30.—The Louisiana Purchase Exposition at 
St. Louis is formally dedicated, President 
Roosevelt and ex-President Cleveland assisting 
in the ceremonies. 


FOREIGN 


April 2.—King Edward of England arrives in 
Lisbon, beginning his tour of Portugal. 

3.—President Rocsevelt’s Chicago speech on 
the Monroe Doctrine is regarded in Berlin as 
aimed principally at Germany because of the 
Venezuelan affair. 

4.—American marines are landed in San 
Domingo to protect the consulate and other 
property. 

6.—A general strike is ordered on all the land 
and water transportation systems of Holland. 

7.—King Alexander of Servia suspends the 
constitution of 1901 and restores the laws in 
force previous to its enactment. 

8.—A dozen strikers are shot by troops in a 
riot in Rome. The Dutch government has or- 
dered the marines and three warships to be in 
readiness for immediate service against the 
strikers. 

11.—Laborers of Holland decide to end strike, 
claiming they have been betrayed. 

13.—The International Agricultural Congress 
opens at Rome; how to meet American competi- 
tion is the chief subject of discussion. 

15.—President Loubet of France is enthusi- 
astically received at Algiers. The International 
Anti-Aleohol Congress opens at Bremen. The 
“Congress of the Latin Peoples” begins its ses- 
sions at Rome. 

16.—The National Irish Convention at Dublin 


THE ROUND TABLE 


indorses the principle of the British ministry’s 
land bill for Ireland. 

19.— Minister Conger reports from Peking 
the suppression of an attempt to reorganize the 
Boxer movement. 

20.—The German press “regrets” its attack 
on the United States government for sending 
the American European naval squadron to 
Marseilles to greet President Loubet of France. 

22.—Alfred Dreyfus appeals to the French 
minister of war to reopen his case. 

23.—Russia demands that China cede to her 
sovereignty over Manchuria and exclude all 
other nations. Russia and Mecklenberg decide 
to expel Mormon missionaries, claiming their 
teachings to be contrary to public morals. 

26.—Japan and Great Britain send protests 
to China against Russian demands in Man- 
churia, British are routed by Somalis in East 
Africa. The empress dowager of China grants 
an appropriatio of four hundred thousand 
dollars for the Chinese exhibit at St. Louis. 

27.—It is announced that China has sent a 
formal refusal of Russian demands in Man- 
churia. 

29.—King Edward visits the pope at the 
Vatican. 

30.—The Russian foreign office announces 
that the empire “is firmly decided on evacu- 
ating Manchuria, and is anxious to open the 
door as wide as possible to American trade.” 


OBITUARY 


April 6.—Mrs. Horace Porter, wife of Amer- 
ican ambassador to France, dies in Paris. 

10.—Rev. W. H. Milburn, blind chaplain of 
the United States senate, dies at Santa Barbara, 
California. 

19.—Sir O'iver Morrat, lieutenant-governor 
of Ontario, dies. 

29.—Stuart Robson, the well-known comedian, 
dies in New York of heart disease. 

30.—Paul Belloni du Chaillu, American ex- 
plorer and author, who won world-wide fame, 
dies at St. Petersburg. 


<2 
CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


Roll-call: Answered by suggestions of how 
to get the most out of one’s summer 
vacation. 

Papers: (a) Indictment of Labor Unions 
by D. M. Parry, president National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers (see papers of 
April 15). (b) What We Owe to Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (in view of Emerson 
Centennial beginning July 13). (¢) Re- 
port on military atrocities in the Philip- 
pines. 

Readings: (a) From “The History of the 
Standard Oil Company,” by Ida M. Tar- 
bell (McClure’s Magazine for May). 
(b) From “The Social Unrest,” by Syd- 
ney Brooks (Macmillan Co.) (¢c) From 
“The Woman Who Toils,” by Mrs. John 
and Marie van Vorst (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 

Resolved: That legislation against com- 
bines ought to recognize the distinction 


between reasonable and unreasonable re- 
straint of trade. 


FOREIGN 

Map Exercise: Snap sketches of Man- 
churia, showing bounduries. 

Papers: (a) Books Which Ought to Be 
Placed in Mr. Carnegie’s International 
-Peace Library at The Hague. (b) Re- 
view of ine Strike in Holland. (c) How 
Bureaucracy Rules the Russia of Today. 

Readings: (a) From “The Civilization 
Battle,” by F. A. Ogg (THE CHaAUTAU- 
QuAN for June). (b) From “Greater 
Russia,” by Wirt Gerrare (Macmillan 
Co.) (ce) From “Eastern Siberia and 
Manchuria,” by George Frederick Wright 
(THE CHAUTAUQUAN for June). (d) 
From “The Great Siberian Railway from 
St. Petersburg to Peking,” by Michael 
Myers Shoemaker (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

Discussion: The quality of Russian diplo- 
macy in Manchuria. 








